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] BEST BOOKS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 


— 





df _ AUSTIN’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR FOR- HOUGHTON’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
~ EIGN WOMEN, 35 cents FOR FOREIGNERS IN EVENING SCHOOLS, 


q The author is a trained settlement worker of-long 40 cents 
4 experience, and the book embodies the material she has This book for adult foreigners in evening schools teaches 
} used successfully in teaching classes of foreign women. The them to speak, read, and write English, something about 


Jessons are such as will be of special interest to women who 
wish tolearn English and to become acquainted with the 
eonditions of life in a new country. The topics relate chiefly 
2% to home life in a city, housekeeping duties, and the various 
questions that are of interest to working women 


spelling, letter writing, geography, history, civies, counting, 
and making out of bills and checks; etc.; and furnishes them 
with some useful information about this country and about 
American usages and customs. The lessons are very simple, 
but they are for men, are about men and men’s work, and 
not about children and childish things. 


_}  SHARPE’S FIRST READER FOR FOREIGNERS CHANCELLOR’S ARITHMETIC FOR EVENING 
Z 4 40 cents: SCHOOLS, : 30 cents 


The-family, home, home duties, school, school activities, 
74 «andcare of the body furnish the basis of the first lessons, 
: and are especially adapted to beginners. By combining a 
’ few new words with those with which the pupils are already 
familiar, each new lesson grows out of what precedes. The 
dessons are regularlv graded, and the progressive steps natu- 
5 faland logical, so that the later lessons, while dealing with 


For the special requirements of evening school classes, 
this book is unequaled. It combines brevity and simplicity 
in the highest degree, and contains lessons upon the funda- 
mental operations, fractions, decimals,{denominate numbers, 
and such business matters as bank and trade discount, insur- 
ance, taxes, interest, bills, stocks, bonds, building construc- 
tion, banks, corporations, and building and loan associations. 


a. simple stories of American history, American industry, and Answers are furnished at the end of the text. The problems 
oe Beemounity life, are not too difficult for the average foreign- have been prepared and selected with especial care, and are 
4 born pupil. 


practical, interesting, and modein in spirit. 


-} CHANCELLOR’S STANDARD SHORT COURSE CHANCELLOR’S READING AND LANGUAGE 
FOR EVENING SCHOOLS, 50 cents LESSONS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS, 


‘med ; A systematic course of practical elementary lessons in 30 cents 
z English, including reading, language, and spelling, in aritk- 


ae 


This book presents in simplest form and in briefest com- 
metic, in civil government, and in physiology, for students pass, at alow price, the essential principles of the English 
im @vening schools, especially the foreign-born and the adult language for foreigners and adult beginners. The book 
beginners. All the materials necessary for such institetion embodies a method that is easily grasped; the reading les 
a are here provided. 


sons are upon matters of the most practical nature 












) CHANCELLOR'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH FOR CHANCELLOR'S UNITED STATES HISTORY 
) EVENING SCHOOLS, 30 cents pi ee oe 
“23 This book presentsa series of practical lessons in the SCHOO 30 cents 
* Principles of English speech and writing. Being adapted to In this special book for evening schools the author pre 
| the age of the average evening school pupil, it is free from sents an account of the settlement of our country, the War 
@ the immaturity of much of the subject matter and illustra- of Independence, the formation of the Constitution, the ter- 
®i0ns of the books for day students. The sentence is thor- ritorial expansion, and the development of the nation— 
OUghly treated, and especial attention given to the matter of political, military, andeconomic. In addition, he describes 
Bradation, and to those constructions most puzzling to for- our national, State, and municipal governments, and party 
eigners. organization and machinery 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE MINNESOTA RATE DECI- 
SION. 


It is rare that a decision of the 
United States supreme court has been 
iven such widely varying interpreta- 
tions or hasacreated such confusion in 
the public mind as that just rendered 
in the Minnesota railroad rate case. 
The fundamental point at issue is the 
authority of the states to regulate 
rates in intrastate traffic. The deci- 
sion of the court is that, while Con- 
gress, tinder the Constitution, has full 
power to regulate interstate com- 
mercial intercourse and to secure its 
freedom from state control, the com- 
merce that is confined within one 
state and does not affect other states 
is reserved tothe state. Even though 
interstate commerce may be inci- 
dentally or indirectly involved, the 
States, the court holds, may regulate 
local facilities and adopt reasonable 
protective measures. Congress must 
be the judge of the necessity of fed- 
eral action, and until Congress acts, 
the states may act. The interstate 
commerce act left untouched the 
right of the states to fix reasonable 
rates for intrastate transportation; 
and in the particular case under con- 
sideration the court rules that Minne- 
sota did not transcend the limits of 
its authority in prescribing the rates 
in question. 
fore, that the railroads are subject to 
tate-regulation at the hands of forty- 
eight legislatures, so far as intrastate 
commerce is concerned, provided only 
that the rates are not confiscatory. 


EFFECT OF THE DECISION. 


The immediate effect of the deci- 
sion, falling upon a stock market al- 
ready weak and halting, was to cause 
a slump in pricés which, while most 
Severe in the stocks directly affected, 

“was felt all up and down the list. 
Practically all stocks fell to the low- 
est level of the year, and prices, in 
most instances, dropped to points be- 
low any reached for five years. 
Heavy selling orders from London 
accelerated the decline, and enormous 
blocks of stock were disposed of. 
But the slump was not wholly due to 
the decision. Other causes con- 
tributed; among them,-the heavy de- 
mands for financial accommodation 
from foreign sources, the timidity of 
capital in view of the yet undissipated 
fears of war in Europe, the. strain 
produced by actual war expenditures 
- and preparations, the growing de- 
mands of labor, the fear of govern- 
mental attacks upon capital, and the 
prevailing uncertainty as to the scope 
and consequences of tariff legisla- 
tion. 


THE SHERMAN ACT A CRIMI- 
NAL STATUTE. 


The United States supreme court 
has set aside the sentences in the 
criminal suit against the “turpentine 
trust,” but it has done so on the 
ground that the trial judge delivered 
an errorieous charge to the jury. 
The contention of the defendants 
that the “rule of reason” announced 
in the Standard Oil decision made the 
forbidden acts so indefinite as to 
make the Sherman law- unconstitu- 
tional as a criminal statute was, how- 
ever, rejected by the court. Also, in 
the case against the Adams Express 


* the 


It would. appear, there-. 
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Company, the court held that the 
company could be criminally prose- 
cuted for violation of the interstate 
commerce laws. These decisions dre 
important, for if criminal prosecu- 
tions were mot possible under the 
Sherman Act, that law would lose half 
its terrors. 


CURRENCY REFORM. 

The prospect of speedy legislation 
for currency reform, mever . very 
bright, has become more remote by 
reason of differences which have de- 
veloped over the fundamental ques- 
tion whether the government should 
issue all the paper money, or whether 
proposed reserve associations 
should be authorized to issue notes in 
place of the national bank notes, per- 
mitting all of the present issues of 
United States currency to stand as at 
present. It is reported, though with- 
out direct authority, that Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo would have 
the government issue all currency: 
would retire the present isstie of gold 
certificates and the national bank 
notes, and would make all of the 
paper money “United States notes,” 
back of which would be gold, based 
upon a certain percentage of the issue 
as yet undetermined. Altogether, the 
currency problem is a serious one, 
on which it is well to make haste 
slowly. 


A BUMPER WHEAT CROP. 


Whatever occasions for anxiety 
there may be in other directions, 
Nature is dealing kindly with us. 
The June report of the de- 
partment of agriculture points 
to a bumper wheat crop. In 
spring wheat, the acreage plantage is 
less than last year, the present. condi- 
tion is not so good, and the estimated 
yield is 252,000,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 330,348,000 bushels last 
year. But.in winter wheat, the acre- 
age planted is more than 4,000,000 


acres larger than last year, and the ~ 


condition is 83.5 per cent. of normal, 
compared with 74.3 per cent. at the 
corresponding date last year. The 
estimated total production is 492,000,- 
000 bushels of winter wheat, as 
against 399,919,000 last year. This 
makes the total estimated production 
of spring and winter wheat about 
14,000,000 bushels in excess of last 
year’s large crop. 


JAPAN’S CONTENTIONS. 


Judicious reticence has been ob- 
served with regard to the correspond- 
ence with Japan over the California 
alien land law; and the public at large 
has only vague and fragmentary 
knowledge regarding the points 
raised on either side. But, from hints 
in despatches from Tokio and from 
Washington, it appears. that Japan 
emphasizes two points of some inter- 
est. The first is that the California 
legislation violates the first article of 
the Japanese- American treaty of 1911, 
which authorizes subjects or citizens 
of the contracting parties to own or 
lease houses, which are inseparable 
parts of real estate. The other is that 
the legislation is in direct conflict 
with the fourteenth amendment to 
the federal constitution, which pro- 
vides that no state ‘‘shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 
This rasses ah interesting issue. 
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HOME. RULE AGAIN. 

The House of Commons has passed 
the Home Rule for Ireland bill with- 
Out a division, first voting down, 36 
to 270, an amendment offered by Mr. 
Balfour for the rejection of the bill. 
The debate was acrimonious, and the 
Opposition openly threatened that 
civil war in Ireland would follow the 
enforcement of the bill. Sir Edward 
Carson, the Irish Unionist leader, de- 
clared that he would accept full re- 
sponsibility for resistance by Ulster 
men. In this connection, recent ship- 
ments of rifles and ammunition to 
Irish Unionists have occasioned con- 
cern. The bill will, of course, be 
again rejected by the House of Lords. 
but the House of Commons has only 
to enact it a third time next vear to 
make it a law over the Lords’ veto. 
The hope of the opposition is that; 
before that time, the government may 
have been driven from power at a 
general election. 





Magazines 

—Joseph Pennell, whose litho- 
graphs of the Panama canal have 
recently been bought by the Italian 
and United States governments, has 
drawn for the Century six litho- 
gtaphs of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, which will appear in the 
June travel number. The June Cen- 
tury will also present a hitherto 
unpublished collection of letters 
written by John Quincy Adams in 
1812-1812, while he was United 
minister at the court of St. Peters- 
burg. They are full of interesting 
com™mporary comment on the war 
of 1£12 and Napoleon’s retreat from 
Mostow. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for June 
presents an unusually varied table of 
contents, politics, science, domestic 
economy, religion, fiction, and biog- 
raphy all being represented. The 
opening paper by Hiram Bingham 
on “The Monroe Doctrine” will ar- 
rest immediate attention, and “The 
Real Yellow Peril,” by J. O. P. 
Bland, throws new light on a much- 
discussed question. Booker’ T. 
Washington writes on “The Negro 
and the Labor Union”; and Eliza- 
beth C. Billings contributes another 
of her sprightly economic studies, 
entitled “Brains and Buying.” Rev. 
George A. Gordon writes on “Rea- 
sonable Hopes of American Re- 
ligion” and discusses the question 
from quite a different standpoint 
than that of Canon Barry’s recent 
paper on “The Religion of Amer- 
ica” in the April Atlantic. Per- 
haps the most _ striking single 
contribution to this issue is a long 
poem by Arturo M. Giovannitti, en- 
titled “The Cage.” This poem is 
not only remarkable on account of 
the doctrine it preaches, -but -con- 
tains several passages of wunusuat 
strength and beauty. Havelock EIl- 
lis, Zephine Humphrey, and Fannie 
Stearns Davis contribute essays, 
and short stories by Zona 
Katherine P. Girling, and Virginia 
Baker make the issue notable from 
the standpoint of fiction. 





Teacher—‘Johnny, suppose I was 
to ‘borrow $1 from you and should 
pay you ten cents a month for ten 
months, how much would I then owe 
you?’ 

Johnny—“About a nickel for in- 


terest.” 
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The Best THE GENERAL INTEREST 
Entertainments 


IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is 
the greatincrease in the sale of “JUKES— 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story 
of the Edwards family is without par- 
Dialogs and Plays allel in studies of heredity. His com- 


, parison of this story with the study of 
Drills and Marches r - 


arB0e% ; the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by 
Recitations and Exercises RL. Dugdaie: lends asd ‘ties? aad 


For significance to both studies. Order a 


Patriotic Occasions copy of 


Closing Day, and JUKES-EDWARDS 


Any Time 


Operettas 
Musical Novelties 


Send for 16 page catalogue Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co. | | New England Publishing Co. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 6 Beacon Street, . Boston, Mass. 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION” 
BETHLEMEM, NOH. 9. > - IN THE HEART OF THE HILLS 


The oné méeting of the year forall New Engiand’schoot people; held in’ the ideal vacation spot of New 
England. The educational program will appeal to administrators and teachers of all grades. The recrea- 
tional program will please people of all ages and tastes. Railroad.rates available if certificates are purchased 
before June 30. Hotel rates from $1.25 to $8.00 aday. Among those on the program are :— 


Dr, L. H. Guticx, New York City; President L. H. Mur.in of Boston University; State Superintend- 
ent H.C. Morrison, New Hampshire; Commissioner Davip. SNEDDEN, Massachusetts; Professor A. 
Duncan Yocum, University of Pennsylvania; Superintendent F. B. Dyer, Boston; Frank A, Firzpar- 
RICK, Boston; JAMES L. Tryon, Secretary Massachusetts Peace Society; Miss FLorence L. Leapner- 
TER, principal Trade School for Girls, Boston; Professor Puiir VAN Ness Myers, Ohio; Superintend- 
ent H. A. Brown, Colebrook, N. H.; W. C. Crawrorp, Master Boys’ Trade School, Boston; WaLtact 
E. Mason, Keene, N. H., Normal School ; Deputy Commissioner WILLIAM OrR, Massachusetts, and 
O. A, Morton, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 





Write at once for information. 


CARLOS B. ELLIS, Treasurer, Springfield, Mass. 


—Dixk oo — 


‘Any exercise which tends to develop a finer perception of beauty, a more discriminating taste, has an 
industrial value.” 


The public demands a greater measure of industrial value in the things that are taught in school. 
Greater responsibility is coming upon the teacher of drawing, the teacher needs such aids to efficiency as 


DIXON’S No. 312 “SPECIAL BLACK” PENCIL 


(THICK LBAD, VERY SOFT BUT STRONG) 


DIXON’S “MANUAL TRAINING’ PENCILS 


( , NINE GRADES OF HARDNESS ) 
BB’ 6, HB, F, H, HH, HHH, HHA, HHH 


DIXON’S “GEM” ERASIVE RUBBER 


Samples and Prices will be sent free to all teachers who will mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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‘THE GOLDEN RULE SERIES 


By E. HersaHey Sngatu, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor 
in Yale University; Groner Hopers, D.D., D.C. 
L., Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. and Epwarp LawrENce Srevens, Ph. 
D., L. H. D., Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 


This is a series of literary readers that contains 
selections of exceptional moral value to children. 
The selections carefully chosen from fairy tale, 
fable, legend, story, biography and _ history 
emphasize right action in human conduct and 
suggest the correct moral response to situations 
within the experience of the child. While avoiding 
religious tnstruction, moral precepts and lectures, 
they teach the simple attainable virtues of school 
and homelife, grade by grade, in an indirect man- 
ner, leaving the child to do his own moralizing. 


THE GOLDEN LADDER BOOK. Third Grade 

THE GOLDEN PATH BOOK. ini ao 

THE GOLDEN DOOR BOOK. Grade 50 cents 

Henin, ee, Bon 
‘ Vv 

THE GOLDEN DEED BOOK. Eighth Grade, Sem 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By E. Hersaey Sneatu, Ph. D., LL. D., and 
Gror@eE Hopees, D. D., D.C. L. 


Cloth. 12mo. 80 cents 


A practical handbook on moral training in the 
school and home, for use of parents and educators. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago Boston Sanfrancisco New York Atlanta Dallas 











Two Important Books Just Out 


New-World Health Series Book II! 


PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY 


By Jonn W. RITCHIE 

This is a practical textbook that teaches 
health conservation through practice] arf- 
plications to daily life of modern hygiene 
based on physiological principles as required 
in sixth and seventh grades ; it is the most 
advanced of the three primers. Cloth. 256 
pp. 148illustrations. List price, 60 cents ; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 


A Biographical Study of Geography 


BARBARA’S PHILIPPINE JOURNEY 


By Francis WILuiston Burks, with an in- 
troduction by Frank M. McMurry. Cloth. II- 
lustrated by Hermann Heyer, Earl Horter 
and G. W. Peters. List price, 60cents; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 

This book may beclassed with Jane And- 
rews’ ‘Seven Little Sisters’? and ‘!Each and 
All.” Geographical facts in relation to a 
child are-told in story form in simple and 
easy style, causing the book to take rank as 
literature. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


- Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














1913 BOOKS IN ENGLISH 








A First Book of Composition 





An Advanced English Grammar 











By Tuomas H. Briccs, Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- ~ 
versity, and Isape. McKinney, Teacher 
of English, Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School. 


By GeorGe Lyman Kirrrepce, Professor of 
English in Harvard University, and Pro- 
fessor Frank E. Fartey, Professor of 
English in Simmons College. 


A textbook written along new lines. Em- 
phasis is placed not upon the forms, but 
upon the qualities of good composition. 


In this book constructions are explained 
in accordance with the historical fact as well 
as with the laws of thought, while the diffi- 
cult problems of syntax and analysis re- | 
ceive an tinusually thorough treatment. | 





Sincerity, Good Form, Definiteness, In- 
terest, Unity, Variety, and Coherence are 


some of the chapter headings. Although intended primarily for high 


school classes, it will be found useful asa 
reference book in English literature, com- 
position, and rhetoric. 


Published May 19th - - - - 80cents | 


GINN AND COMPANY | 


New York 
Dallas 


Enough material is provided for two 
years of composition work for the first years 
in high school. 


Published June 10th - > Been 90 cents 











Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 
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RURAL COOK COUNTY’S LEADERSHIP 


A. E. 


EDWARD J. TOBIN’S VISION; PROFESSOR P. G. 
HOLDEN’S GUIDANCE. 

Cook county, Illinois, has set the liveliest pace 
in all America. If you doubt it, read this account 
of what is a-doing. If you doubt then, go and see 
for yourself. 7 

A noble vision, skilful guidance, a blending of 
personalities, and adequate financial support are 
placing rural Cook county ahead of all other 
rural life leadership in the United States appar- 
ently. 

For instance, all one-room schools of Cook 
county are in five groups, in no one of which are 
there more than twenty-five schools. Each 
group has an expert leader in school and country 
life who has a salary of $2,000 and is on the job 
365 days in the year. 

The school is the centre, but it is not the cir- 
cumference which encircles boy life and girl life, 
home life and farm life, recreation and aspiration, 
from Sunday morning to Saturday night, from 
January 1 to December 31. Five such leaders 
make a great expert team for country life uplift 
in a county. If any other county in America 
approaches this by way of vision and the realiza- 
tion of the vision, let the wide world know of it. 

\NNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 

On Saturday, May 31, 1913, I attended the first 
annual school festival of one of the five groups— 
townships of Lemont, Lyons, Palos, Stickney, and 
Worth—at Dellwood park. In the afternoon 
there was a great gathering, a parade, addresses 
singing, and many primary games under the di- 
rection of a committee of ten, teachers and moth- 
ers. The forenoon festivities closed with a cham- 
pion baseball game, in preparation for which 
there had been preliminary games previous to the 
festival, and this try-out for the championship 
of the district was a notable affair. 

A free-for-all luncheon had the right of way 
from 12 to 1.30. In the afternoon there were 
folk dancing, for which there had been ample 
preparation; a spelling contest, in which the 
champions of every school were entered; and a 
locative geography contest as a try-out of every 
school in the district. 

In the late afternoon there was a kite-flying 
contest between schools, and nine other school 
yard athletic games and contests made things ex- 
ceedingly lively. 

The festival was genuinely and remarkably suc- 
cessful. Dellwood park, where it was held, is 
thirty-seven miles from Chicago, is on no line of 
steam railroad and on a street car line that has 
regular cars only once an hour, so that depend- 
ence had to be placed wholly on special cars, 
of which there were seventeen, one for each of 





WINSHIP, 


EDITOR 


the larger schools, but in a few cases the same car 
served two small, near-together schools. Each 
car was numbered so that there was no possible 
confusion. 

Though the day developed a series of interest- 
ing and important achievements, to me the great- 
est triumph was in the field marching. 

Each school had a large and brilliant banner car- 
ried by two boys. Each of the 1,800 pupils had a 
ribbon around the arm with the name of the 
school printed thereon. Each school had a differ- 
ent hue or tint, so that no one could get in the 
wrong place without the mistake being promptly 
detected. 

. The athletic field in which the marching was 
done was larger than a regulation baseball 
ground. The entire 1,800 came upon the ground 
as schools at the grand stand, marched the entire 
length of the field on the side, then across to the 
centre on the farther end, and then by twos 
marched down the centre of the field. Then they 
marched by alternate twos to either side of the 
field, and returned to the farther end and 
marched back down the centre of the field by 
fours. Then by alternate fours they marched 
back to the end of the field and returned by 
eights, and finally they marched down the centre 
of the field by sixteens. 

Remember that they had never marched to- 
gether before, had never been in this field before, 
that most of them had never.seen those who were 
directing them, and then picture to yourself 1,800 
children of all ages from six to eighteen marching 
the length and breadth of that long field nine 
times without confusion or hesitancy about doing 
as directed. ' 

If the festival had no other achievement than 
that which was developed in the’ marching, it 
would have been well worth while. 
only an incident of the festival. 

This was the jolliest kind of country life recre- 
ation, but it was more, it made the school boys 
and girls the centre of attraction in a wholesome 
way. 

Each of the five groups of rural schools is to 
have such an annual festival from now on, and 
the country side is to be the attraction for five 
days each spring. 

MR. TOBIN’S VISION. 

Two years ago Mr. Tobin said in his report as 
county superintendent :— 

“A paradoxical condition exists in the super 
vision of our public schools. In our rural and 
small village schools, where most needed, we have 
none of it. 

“Adequate supervision is recognized as essen- 
tial to all well-organized school systems. Experi- 


Sut this was 
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ence has proven it beneficial and economical. 
Good teachers, good supervision, good school 
buildings is the trinity that when properly bal- 
anced makes good schools. Our rural schools 
are frequently deficient in all three. They are 
always lacking in good supervision. 

“The rural schools of this country have never 
been supervised. The county superintendents do 
not superintend. Neither do they supervise or 
direct. They can not. What they really do is 
to inspect the schools once or twice a year. Their 
title is misleading. They. either should be given 
opportunity to supervise or else be known by a 
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“It would seem that the rational way.to remedy 
existing conditions would be to group the rural 
schools into districts of from twenty to thirty 
schools, each district to be provided with a compe- 
tent, well paid supervisor, who must reside in the 
district and give his entire time to supervising, 
directing, and improving the work of his schools. 
Each group supervisor would be responsible to 
the county superintendent for the efficiency of 
the schools in his group as well as for the school 
interest developed and maintained. 

“The supervisor living and working in the dis- 
trict would naturally come to be looked upon as 











‘The farmers tuin «ut with their rigs and take an entire schoo! for a demonstration of test.ng 
by the chiidren. 


title that will indicate what they really are— 
county inspectors of schools. 

“Efficient supervision of our rural schools can 
not be secured until they are grouped into dis- 
tricts of not more than thirty schools. Each dis- 
trict should be provided with a capable super- 
visor, who must live in the district and give his 
whole time to supervising his schools, conferring 
with his boards of directors, etc. In order to 
attract the type of men capable of supervising 
school work and competent in initiating and or- 
ganizing for social betterment, good salaries must 
be paid. To secure stability of tenure, they 
should be placed under civil service. 

“The isolation of country life is not conducive 
to the creation of movements for social improve- 
ment. In all communities, city or country, what 
is everybody’s business becomes nobody's busi- 
ness. In our cities, the initiation of movements 
for social betterment has not.come from the 
people themselves. Such movements have their 
origin with individuals and societies who make 
it their work to study and investigate cause and 
effect. It cannot be expected from individuals 
who are not paid for their services. Social work- 
ers, paid or unpaid, and progressive public off- 


+ 


cials should take the lead in such movemerts. 


the one to institute movements for the betterment 
f the schools and the community. His district 
being small, he would become personally ac- 
quainted with the school officers and patrons of 
his schools. Once interest in the schools is awak- 
ened, the resident supervisor who has his people’s 
confidence and who knows them _ personally 
would be in a favorable position to take the initia- 
tive in bringing about desirable innovations, such 
as consolidation of weak schools, school gardens, 
held days, the introduction of domestic science and 
agricultural courses, and in organizing his 
schools into social centres. 

“One of the greatest needs of our country is 
to popularize rural life, so as to check the flow 
of our country boys and girls from the farms to 
the cities and to start counter currents of the sur- 
plus population of our cities and the overflow 
from European countries in the opposite direc- 
tion, away from’ the cities to the rural districts. 
Man loves company, especially in the evening. 
The country gives him solitude, particularly in the 
evening. Some one has said the problem of rural 
districts is ‘what to do evenings.’ The rural 
schools can do more than any other agency to 
make country evenings satisfying. The school 


is the one common meeting place; the only place 
i > I 
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where all are equal; 
the only place where 
prejudice of race or 
creed will bar none. 
What is needed is well 
paid, well trained su- 
pervisors, possessing 
energy and enthusiasm, 
who are alive to. the 
needs of the rural com- 
munities and who have 
leisure and initiative to 
organize their pupils, 
the young and the old of 
his district, into de- 
bating, choral, and 
dramatic societies, 
or even old-time spell- 
ing matches. It 
matters not which. 
The main thing is that 
something be done to 
bring zest and variety 
into the life of the rural 
districts, so that with- 
out losing any of their 
own 
may 
that 


attractiveness they 
acquire some of 
now 


One of the “teams of three”’ 
mice ¢c nnot get at it. 


possessed 
by cities.” 
HOLDEN’S, GUIDANCE. 
Superintendent Edward J. Tobin’s vision was 
little short of revelation, but the materializing of 
it was quite another thing. Mr. Tobin certainly 
had the leadership to get five group superintend- 
ents at $2,000 each, but how could they supervise 
rather than inspect? While this problem was on 
his mind and heart, Professor P. G. Holden of 
Iowa Agricultural College appeared on the scene. 
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tying corn to hang itup wh: re the 
The captain does the tying, the “little one” 
hands the ears to the girl helper, who places them. 
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The International 
Harvester Company had 
placed him in command 
of its great social uplift 
educational forces, and 
he had plans of his own. 

One of the days 
never-to-be-forgotten I 
spent with Mr. Holden 
last winter when he re- 
lated most  inspiringly 
his life history, which is 
to culminate in the 
greatest rural school 
demonstration that the 
world has ever seen. 
When Holden and 
Tobin combined forces, 
there was something a- 


doing. 


IN THE GAME. 


There are six one- 
room schools in Cook 
county that are a whole 
network of live wires 
and vitalizing demon- 
stration centres. In 
each case the teacher 


and the school directors 
are dead in earnest, and 
work was on there was an expert 
on hand every afternoon either from the county 
superintendent's office or from Mr, Holden’s 
office, and the same school director was there. 
ENDS ARRIVED AT. 

The purpose in all this activity is to 

genuine public 


when the new 


secure 
modern school 
work, to enlist intelligent official support for pro- 
gressive educational matters on the part of school 


appreciation of 





This woman allowed the testing in her home. 


Professor P. G. Holden has the ear of corn and County 
Superintencent E. J. Tobin is lo 


king on. 
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directors, to eliminate artificiality in the teaching, 
to give zest to school work on the part of the 
children, to make all men | 


country life. 
SAMPLE ACHIEVEMENTS. 


school started in its new life, and yet all scoffing 
has ceased. Those inclined to scowl now smile. 

In one district there was a coal shed on the 
rear of the schoolhouse, and as soon as the school 
directors saw the need of boxes, benches, cloth 
schemes, etc., they said without prodding: “Why 
what these boys and girls need is equipment to 
work with and a place in which to do this work,” 
and they proceeded to enlarge the shed to three 
times its capacity and equip it with tools and 
benches for the boys, and equipment for sewing, 
manual training, and domestic science was in 
sight. 

All attempts at school consolidation had been 
in vain, but it was only a few weeks before one of 
the school directors said: “We shall have to com- 
bine these schools and have skilful teachers of 
manual training, domestic science, and agricul- 
ture.” 

THE BEGINNING. 

Testing seed corn was the first activity. 
the season for it. 
vince scoffers. 

A large room was needed for about two weeks. 
In one district an onion shed was placed at the 
disposal of the school, in another a_ brooding 
house was available, and in another a shipping 
house. 


It was 
This was a sure way to con- 


THE GROUPING. 

The school is divided into teams, or groups of 
three, one of whom is the captain. He is one of 
the older pupils and one of the most capable. The 
other two are helpers. One of these two is ia 
very small child, so that each group is complete 
with a leader, a good helper, and a small boy or 
girl. 

In going from the school to the workshop they 
go in these groups. Naturally and without plan- 
ning, therefore, these three work together and are 
loyal to one another in all school work. It is the 
best of social relationship. 


PREPARING FOR THE WORK. 

Although the ‘‘rag doll” seed testing scheme 
was used somewhat, the box testing pleased 
everybody best. 

When the directors provided for the equipment, 
the boys bought the lumber, cut it to measure, 
and put it together. 

In the Lyons district, for instance, there were 
thirty-six children, or twelve groups, with Mae J. 
Foran, teacher. 

The captain figured out the lumber needed for 
an adequate bench, also for twelve boxes thirty- 
six inches square and four inches deep. He 
bought it and kept account of cost. 

The girls bought the cheesecloth and made the 
coverlets for the germinating corn. They marked 
the cloth off into one hundred squares of two and 
one-half inches. 

The boys and girls filled the boxes with sawdust 


and women, as well as 
boys and girls, in the district more appreciative of 
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which they purchased, and then all was in readi- 
ness for action. 


aF 
MODUS OPERANDI. 


\ The farmers brought in ears of corn by the 


bushel for the testing. The school had 2,053 


ears, or about forty-five bushels, brought in. 
Only fifteen weeks have passed since the first - 


The captain selected six kernels from appropri- 
ate places on each ear, the littlest one of the team 
placedthe kernels in a square with the tips all 
headed the same way and germ side up. It is a 
great education for a little six-year-old to place 
these just right, and do it as fast as they are ready 
for him. This is “following directions” delight- 
fully. The helper numbers the ear, tags it, and 
puts it in place for keeps. 

‘ TWO WEEKS. 

For about two weeks every afternoon the school 
session is held in the brooding house, or onion 
house, or potate house, or wherever the work is 
carried on, and in that time the 2,053 ears are put 
in testing. In two weeks the sprouting is ade- 
quate, and the score card is in the hands of the 
helper, and the captain and the little one begin 
their work. The captain uncovers the boxes, 
rolls up the cloth, etc. The little fellow says: 
“Number 17, two strong, three weak, one bad.” 
or whatever the record is. The helper enters 
this on the score card, and the captain puts the 
facts on a slip on ear “Number 17.” 

Each man’s corn is then put in the same sack in 
which it came and he comes for it, and often, as- 
tonished at the “weakness,” looks at the testing 
box for himself and shakes his head. One man 
wanted to pay ten dollars for the testing of his 
corn. He said it was worth more than that to 
him. 

REPORTING. 

Each team’s report to the owner of the corn 
states regarding each ear whether it is strong, 
weak, or deficient when tested for sprouting. It 
also gives the weight of each ear. 

The score card states the number of kernels 
lengthwise in each ear, the number of kernels in 
circumference of each ear, and the- total kernels 
good for planting, omitting tip and butt. 

One score card gave for ten good ears weight 
114 ounces, or seven and one-half pounds, an 
average of 11.4 ounces per ear, with 5,878 kernels, 
or an average of 587.8 to the ear. Another score 
for twenty good ears was 227 ounces and 13,112 
kernels, an average of 655 to the ear. 

No boy or girl trips on his arithmetic when he 
gets these results. He gets 100 per cent. in this 
arithmetic. He has no seventy per cent. non- 
sense, or even ninety-five per cent. nonsense, when 
he is reporting the average on the score card. 


SCIENTIFIC ASSISTANCE. 


Every afternoon some director or representa- 
tive of Mr. Holden's office, or of Superintendent 
Tobin’s office, was on the ground to be sure that 
all went well. Every Saturday forenoon Mr. 
Holden had in his office the six teachers, Superin- 
tendent Tobin, his assistant, Mr: Calley, and some 
of the school directors. Next year each of these 
teachers can carry on the work alone. 





(Continued on page 707.) 
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WEST VIRGINIA’S JUBILEE 


“Montani semper liberi’—Mountaineers are always 
freemen.—Motto of State. 

It will be a rare day in June when West Virginia 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of her ad- 
mission to the Union as a sovereign state. Her 
birthday was June 20, 1863. 

Abraham Lincoln’s name was signed to the bill 
of admission,—an honor which the state is not re- 
luctant to recognize. At the close of the presi- 
dent’s memorandum attached to the bill were 
these words: “I believe the admission of West 
Virginia into the Union is expedient.” 

Yet the secession from “Ole Virginny,” and 
the formation of the new state must not be 
thought of as entirely a result of the Civil war. 
The war was rather the opportunity than the cause 
of the separation of daughter and mother. 
For a considerable time before the awful inter- 
necine struggle, the western section of Virginia 
had filed a protest against what it considered 
unfair treatment by the stronger and more popu- 
lous eastern section. Gradually the people 
among the Alleghanies grew apart from the 
people east of the Alleghanies, and it was confi- 
dently prophesied that some day the separation 
would be inevitable. 

Especially was this true as regards the ques- 
tion of slavery. The people in Western Virginia 
were much more moved by the opinions of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania on this matter of involuntary 
servitude of a subject race than by the confirmed 
opinions of the people along the James. They 
had a decided leaning towards emancipation. 
Subsequently they wrote ths into their consti- 
tution, and maintained it by sending 36,000 men 
into the Federal army. 

The sepagation was much more a matter of 
geography than some historians have been will- 
ing to allow. And as one dwells upon it, he is 
likely to recall the sagacious remark of the late 
Professor Goldwin Smith of Cornell: “Few have 
ever fought against geography and prevailed.” 

West Virginia is essentially a mountain state. 
She belongs to the great Appalachian mountain 
system. Imposing rivers, such as the Big Sandy, 
the Great Kanawha, the Little Kanawha, and the 
Monongahela, have seamed her surface for ages, 
and have made rich bottom lands, which are the 
farmers’ pride. The Ohio river skirts her west- 
ern border for 300 miles, and the waters of the 
State as a rule have a westward trend, and go to 
swell the volume of that mighty waterway. 

The area of the state is 24,715 square miles, 
three times that of Massachusetts, and five times 
that of Connecticut. Her nearly 16,000,000 acres 
consist of valleys, hills, tablelands, and moun- 
tains. The mountains reach an altitude of from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet, and are forest-clad to their 
summits. The climate varies somewhat from 
the heated atmosphere of the Ohio Valley section 
to the more temperate and salubrious airs of the 
uplands. 

The topography of the state is about as irregu- 
lar as can be conceived. Only one small section 


’ 


to the north follows any direct line. The bound- 
ary between it and Virginia is as jagged as saw- 
teeth. The western boundary follows the ser- 
pentine wanderings of the Ohio. Maryland and 
she seem to be contending for the mastery in 
the northeast section. And there is the curious 
Panhandle in the extreme northwest, which 
seems as if it naturally belonged to Pennsylvania. 
The fifty-five counties are—to judge by the map— 
about as confusing in their outlines as a Cubist’s 
picture exhibition. As to names, these counties 
retain but few Indian appellations, though they 
were originally an Indian country; yet there are 
Wyoming, Roanoke, Pocahontas, and Monon- 
galia. On the other hand, many counties are 
named after illustrious Americans,—Lincoln, 
Grant, Hancock, Wayne, McDowell, Logan, Mor- 
gan, and others. 

The resources of the state cannot be adequately 
described, certainly not overstated. Her forests 
are practically limitless. Seventy-three per cent. 
of the total area is covered with the most majestic 
trees, both desiduous and evergreen. It is esti- 
mated that there are sixty-one billion feet of tim- 
ber throughout the state, which at $20 per thou- 
sand feet is worth more than $1,200,000,000 
Such forest lands must be the lumber- 
man’s paradise. 

The coal measures embrace 12,930 square miles, 
which is an area larger than that of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, or Alabama. It is 
5,200 square miles larger than the entire coal area 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. A trip 
down the Great Kanawha river reveals the out- 
croppings of hundreds of coal seams, and all above 
the water level, thus making them more easy to 
work. There is no anthracite in any of the meas- 
ures, but the prevalent bituminous coal varies 
from the hard and coking variety to the rich and 
oily cannel. Pocahontas coal has made for itself 
a name for steaming purposes. The coal mining 
industry in 1873 produced 674,000 tons; in 1908 
the product had reached the almost incredible 
figures of 44,000,000 tons. 

There are also extensive petroleum and natural 
gas areas. In the fifteen years—1889-1903,—the 
total production of petroleum for the state was 
140,000,000 barrels. Then there are extensive 
fields of iron ore, fire clay, potter’s clay, sand for 
making glass, limestones and sandstones, and 
some deposits of rich-colored marbles. 

As the land in the valley regions is all alluvial, 
the deposit of ages"from the swift-flowing streams, 
agriculture flourishes in no mean degree. In 
1908 the wheat crop was two-and-one-half million 
bushels; oats, two million; corn, ten million; and 
five hundred and sixty thousand tons of hay, be- 
sides many other field crops and garden truck. 
All the staple fruit trees indigenous to the north 
temperate zone grow in abundance, and yield 
prolifically—apples, pears, cherries, plums, 
peaches and several others. The pioneer settlers 
carried scions of fruit trees to their new homes, 
and now the state is full of handsome orchards. 
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With abundance of coal} ‘great {forests,) aud 
water power along the rivefs; if was certain that 
manufactures of many kinds could and would be 
maintained. In these $70,000,000 are already in- 
vested, and their output in 1909 was $105,000,000. 

Her transportation interests are adequate to 
her commerce. The four larger, westward-flow- 
ing rivers are navigable in all for 300 miles, thus 
furnishing easy access for its coal to the Ohio— 
the greatest coal-carrying river in the country. 
‘Three trunk railway lines, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Norfolk and 
Western,—cross the state, and with their laterals 
penetrate fifty-two of the fifty-five counties. The 
total valuation of the railway property subject to 
taxation in 1908 was $177,000,000. 

It was a brave race of men that first settled 
what is now West Virginia. Indians and wild 
beasts had little terrors for them. The first 
settler was a Welshman, who built his log hut at 
Mill Creek in Berkeley county. The population 
according to the last census, was 1,200,000. There 
is more homogeneity among the people than in 
any state of the Union. 
largely in the majority. 

The cities, though relatively small, are rapidly 
enlarging. Wheeling has 42,000 people; Charles- 
ton, the capital, 23,000, an increase of 107 per 
cent. since the census of 1900. Parkersburg has 


Native Americans are 
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18,000) Bivefield and Martinsburg, 11,000 each; 
while’ Huntington, on the shore of the Ohio, has 
31,000, a growth of 161 per cent. in the last ten 
years. 

In educational facilities the state has every 
reason for honest pride. On the state university 
and the normal schools the outlay has been a half- 
million dollars. From latest accessible reports 
there are 6,490 schoolhouses, with 8,282 teachers, 
and an attendance of 255,000 pupils. Four-and-a 
quarter million dollars is expended on the primary 
schools alone, and a feature of the primary 
schools is that some course of study in agricul- 
ture is obligatory. West Virginia aims for the 
soundest and best in education. 

And this, in bird’s-eye, is the state that is to joy- 
ously celebrate her Jubilee of Statehood. She is 
a state of fruitful orchards, primeval forests, crys- 
tal streams, rushing rivers, broad and fertile 
valleys, towering mountains, busy factories, ad- 
vancing cities, splendid schools, and prosperous 
homes. She may well celebrate. She merits a 
royal good time. The main features of the cele- 
bration will be in Wheeling, on the Ohio, but all 
communities throughout the state will have their 
joy-day. May the sun shine brightly and geni- 

ally on June 20, and all West Virginians enjoy the 

occasion of their jubilee to the utmost. 
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ORGANIZED PLAY IN THE RURAL SCHOOL—()D 


HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Mich. 


Some teachers seem to feel that it is beneath 
their dignity to play with the children, and one 
often hears “Familiarity leads to contempt.” 
Whenever I hear this quotation in this connec- 
tion, I feel like completing it by its implied cou- 
dition. Familiarity reveals you as you really are. 
It leads to contempt if you are contemptible. I: 
familiarity makes you contemptible to your 
father and mother, your brothers and sisters, it 
will make you contemptible to the children as 
well; but if, on the other hand, you wish to be 
a real friend to the children and have a lasting 1:- 
fluence over them, there is no other way. Every- 
where the testimony of the teachers who are sym- 
pathetically playing with their children is that 
this play solves the question of discipline. It will 
not make angels of street arabs, of course, but it 
‘cuts out almost altogether the vicious and wilful 
disorder, and makes the sentiment of the school 
the strong ally of the teacher.* While Dr. Harris 
was commissioner of education, he asked me to 
make a study of the personal influence of the 
teacher for his annual report. I collected about 
eight thousand papers from high school students, 
normal school students, and eighth grade siu- 
dents on the subject of “The Teacher Who In- 
fluenced Me. While I never completed the 
study, I went over all the papers with some care. 
There were not five per cent. of them which re- 
ferred to the classroom relationships. Apparently 
the teacher who had made a lasting impression 
and been remembered. was the one who had 


established a more intimate relationship with the 
pupil than that of the classroom. It was the 
teacher who had organized play, who had taken 
them on walks, who had got up picnics and clubs, 
etc., who had been remembered. 

The country children need this organization 
play. Myron T. Scudder says in his booklet 
“The Field Day and the Play Picnic for Country 
Children”: “Country children do not play enough. 
Their repertoire of games is surprisingly small and 
inadequate, except where especial efforts have 
been made to teach them. Moreover, their games 
are strongly individualistic, training them for 
isolated effort rather than co-operation.” The 
school is almost the only place where country 
children can play organized games, because 
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the only place where there are enough of them 
together. There are some communities and 
schools where the children themselves devel 
sufficient leadership to have much play that is 
worth while in certain groups, but this will neve: 
include all of the children. Perhaps for these 
capable children a suggestion may be all that is 
needed, but for other groups, probably the littl 
children andthegirls, actual leadership and organ- 
ization will be required if they are to do anything 
that is worth while. 


GAMES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
If the teacher has had kindergarten training 
is familiar with the games she may safely play al 
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yard. They are being used in the city play- 
grounds everywhere, and in New York city where 
we once made a rule that no child over eight 
should come into the kindergarten section of the 
playground, except in the case of little mothers 
who were caring for their little brothers or sisters, 
we found that the older’ girls would 
often borrow a little brother or 
sister in order to get in. These _ girls 
were often thirteen or fourteen years old. Some 
of the most popular games for children a little 
above the kindergarten age are: Cat and Mouse; 
Jacob and Rachel; Slap Jack; Skip Tag; Hide 
and Seek; Puss in the Corner; The Miller; Far- 
mer in the Dell; Bean Tag; London Bridge; The 
Needle’s Eye; One Old Cat. For further games 
for children of this age, please consult: “Games 
for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasi- 
um,” by Jessie Bancroft; ‘Education by Plays and 
Games,” by G. A. Johnson; “Play,” by Emmett D. 
Angell; and “Popular Folk Games,” by Mari H. 
Hofer. 

Games that are popular with children a little 
older, and which require no apparatus and little 
teaching, are: Blind Man’s Buff; Drop the Hand- 
kerchief; Duck on a Rock; Three Deep; Last 
Couple Out; Bull in the Ring; Fox and Geese 
(in the winter); Pom Pom Pull Away; Prisoner’s 
Base; Captain Ball; Dodge Ball; Catch Ball; 
Battle Ball. These last four games are 
played with a volley ball or a basket ball, prefer- 
ably with a volley ball. These are all standard 
games that every child should know. 

The same principles apply to teaching games 
as to teaching anything else. Whatever is taught 
should be taught thoroughly until the children 
know it. A new game should not be brought in 
until they are thoroughly conversant with the old, 
and have begun to tire of it. The process of 
learning a game is not interesting. 

NEED OF NEW GAMES. 

The school must start a set of athletic 
enthusiasms that will give recreation and 
safeguard the leisure of later years. It must 
seek to break the isolation and build up the socia! 
life of the country by games that call for a num- 
ber of participants and that mature men and 
women will play with pleasure. Even a superfi- 
cial observer must be aware that we have no such 
games in the country. ’ 

We have a tradition in this country that base- 
ball and football are our national games. How- 
ever, a moment’s thought will tell anyone that 
these games are played by school boys only for 
the most part, and that we as a people have no 
national game except professional baseball, in 
which we participate from the bleachers. We 
need very much a series of games in which girls 
and adults will take as active an interest as school 
boys do in baseball. Baseball and football can- 
not be considered in this connection, because our 
population is rapidly becoming an urban popula- 
tion, and both of these games take much room. 
Both baseball and football are unsuited to girls 
and adults because they are too violent, and foot 
ball is unsuited to the majority of the student 
body for the same reason, We need to teach our 
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children games in the schools which will be pur- 
sued later so that leisure may not mean dissipa- 
tion. Leisure is going to be a larger part of life 
in the next generation than it has been in the 
past, and the schools must see that this does not 
mean that the next generation is going to be 
more dissipated. President Liberty Bailey of the 
Agricultural College of New York says: “Better 
technical farming and a more carefully organized 
farm plan will give the farmer the time that he 
needs for other interests. In the future he will 
be able to command at least one day a week 
aside from Sunday, for reading, study, vacation, 
and other forms of recreation.” 

The farmer to-day needs to be a mechanic, a 
stockman, a merchant. He must know the sort 
of crops to raise on his farm and where and when 
to sell them. He can not keep his nose on the 
grindstone or his feet in the furrow all the time 
and hope to be successful as the man of affairs 
which the times demand. The great drawback 
to life in the country is its isolation, and the cure 
of its isolation is the development of its social and 
recreational life. The school must do its share. 

There are two games that have become popu- 
lar in the last few years that are well suited to 
the needs of American people for recreation. 
They are well suited, because they require but 
little space, because they are played by boys and 
girls, by men and women, with equal pleasure or, 
may be, because they offer the sort of exercise, 
the social opportunities and the mental relaxa- 
tion that are needed. These two games are vol- 
ley ball and playground baseball. 


VOLLEY BALL. 


Volley ball I believe to be the very best game 
we have. It is a game that we have imported 
from Germany during the last dozen years or so 
and is played with a sheepskin or horsehide ball 
a little’ smaller and a little lighter than a basket- 
ball. In Germany it is played over a rope; in 
this country it is usually played over a tennis net 
that is stretched seven feet and a half from the 
ground. The indoor size of the court is twenty- 
five by fifty feet. Outdoors it is often played on 
a court thirty-five by seventy feet or even larger. 
Any number of players may participate, but 
matched games are usually with six on a side. The 
ball is served over the net with the palm of the 
hand as one would serve in tennis. The server 
stands with one foot on the back line. Those on 
the opposing side strike the ball while it is in the 
air and return it in this way to the other court. 
If the ball that is served is not returned or is 
knocked out of bounds, it scores one for the 


server. If the opponents knock it back and 
the serving side does not return it, the server is 
out. Twenty-one points are a game. Volley 


ball is our best school game, because it takes little 
space, it is played by the girls as much as the 
boys, they will begin to play it four or five years 
younger than they will basket ball and will con 
tinue to play it forty years longer, A whole 
class may be taken into the yard to play volley 
ball, as they might have gymnastics, The net js 


seven feet and a half high and the ball is often 
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twenty feet in the air. The player must use both listless ones. The boys will probably think that 
hands to play skilfully, so he must keep his head playground baseball is not the real thing at first, 
back and his shoulders back and his chest out. and the girls will regard it as a boys’ game. There 
Volley ball is the best corrective that we have for will not be much enthusiasm in the beginning, un- 
the bad postures of the schoolroom and the less the teacher plays with them. I have seen 
round and stooped shoulders which often distin- where the children have been furnished with the 
guish the country boy. Almost the only game equipment and told about the game, without 
that the business men are playing in the Y. M. their doing anything but throw the ball around 
C, A. gymnasiums is volley ball. So far as col- for the whole summer until the teacher began to 
lege faculties are playing any game outside of ten- play, when it took only two or three days before 
nis, it is generally volley ball. Basket ball does several teams were organized, and a vigorous in- 


not meet this need of a game that will safeguard terest was manifested. _ Women teachers often 
later years, because it is not played after school hesitate to play, fearing that they will appear ridi- 
days are over. culous. But they need not be discouraged trom 


Volley ball in a small rural school may often be thinking they may do fairly well. Amongst sev- 
the only team game that there are enough of the eral hundred students in playground baseball at 
older children to play, and it is a game at which the University of Utah last summer the best 
the girls are at no considerable disadvantage in player was a woman teacher, though most of the 
playing with boys. . participants were men. The boys will not expect 

It must not be thought on this account, how- very much of their lady teacher in baseball and 
ever, that the children are going to be eager for will be the more surprised and respectful if they 
the game at first. It is one of the laws of play find her an expert. Playground baseball and 
that it is independent of all thoughts of advan- volley ball are also much easier to umpire than 
tage. Children want to participate in the games baseball and basket ball, and there is less danger 
they see and hear about, and no game is very in- of unfair or rough conduct or quarreling. It 
teresting until some little skill is acquired. In does not take long to make the children enthusi- 
introducing volley ball, the teacher will probably  astic. A matched game or two with another 
have to take part with the children at first. Af- school will help greatly. If a rural school con- 
ter a little skill is acquired there are few games 
that are more popular, but during the period of 
learning they need all the encouragement and 
help they can have. Volley ball is a good game 
with three or even with two on a side, but it is 


tains only fifteen to thirty pupils, it is not likely 
that there will be eighteen boys or even ten girls 
or boys of baseball or basket ball age, for in both 
of these games the girls will have to play separ- 


; . ately from the boys to have much fun. Under 
also good with fifteen or twenty on a side. these circumstances the advantages of having a 
PLAYGROUND BASEBALL. game which the children enjoy at an early age, 


Indoor or playground baseball is similar to and where the girls and boys can play together, 
regular baseball except that it is played with a are apparent. Of course there is a question in 
large soft ball from fourteen to seventeen inches the minds of many people whether the boys and 
in circumference, and the bases are thirty-five feet girls should play together anyway. In the city 
apart instead of nitiety, as in regular baseball. the girls’ yard is usually separate from the boys’ 
The only important differences in the rules are yard. This separation is not feasible, however, in 
that the ball must be pitched underhanded and the country school or in the country community. 
that the runner may not leave his base until the The number of children in any given area is so 
ball has passed the batter or been struck. The limited that the boys and girls are practically 
advantages of this game are much the same as compelled to play together if they are to play at 
the other. It is played’ by both boys and girls, all. I am not able to see any moral dangers 
it is not dangerous in a crowded playground, it arising from boys and girls playing baseball or 
is enjoyed by much younger children than is the volley ball together. It is the loafing and seques- 
standard game, and adults will continue to play tration of boys and girls that is likely to be 
it long after baseball has become too strenuous morally dangerous. A vigorous competition in 
for them. It is a good thing for the girls to play which girls are at no considerable disadvantage 
with the boys, as they will thus learn the rules _ is likely to create a more healthy relationship be- 
more rapidly and they will borrow from the boys tween them and to suppress some of the senti- 
some of the play spirit which they are apt to lack. mentality of girls in the early giggling age in a 
he criticisms of the boys will also stimulate the way that will be advantageous. 
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A steam boiler has its safety valve, and a boy has his, You can sit on the safety 
valve of a steam boiler if you choose, but you are an awful fool it youdo. But what else 
is it we have been doing until quite recently but sitting on the safety valve of the boy? 
The boy’s safety valve is his play. Sit on that, hold it down hard, and you will have 
trouble, Give him the gutter for a playground, and nothing else, and ycu will have crime 
as a matter of course. Jacob, Riss, 
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INDIANA’S VOCATIONAL LAW 


Indiana’s new Vocational Aid law provides “for 
the encouragement, maintenance, and supervision 
of vocational education in industries, agriculture, 
and domestic science.” It defines “vocational 
education” as meaning “any education, the con- 
trolling purpose of which is to fit for profitable 
employment.” “Industrial education” is defined 
to mean “that form of vocational education which 
fits for the trades, crafts, and wage-earning pur- 
suits, including the occupation of girls and 
women carried on in stores, workshops, and other 
establishments.” “Agricultural education” 
is defined as “that form of = voca- 
tional education which fits for the occupations 
connected with the tillage of the soil, 
the care of domestic animals, forestry, and other 
wage-earning or productive work on the farm.” 
“Domestic science” is defined as “that form of 
vocational education which fits for occupations 
connected with the household.” Any school city, 
town, or township is authorized to establish voca- 
tional schools or departments for industrial, agri- 
cultural and domestic science, and to maintain 
them by a tax of not more than ten cents on each 
$100. Elementary instruction in these subjects 
may be included as part of the regular course of 
instruction. Classes in these subjects may be 
conducted in the evening for persons employed in 
the daytime, and “part-time” classes in the day 
for persons who are employed “part of their 
working time.” 

Students in special vocational schools and de- 
partments shall be over fourteen and under 
twenty-five years of age; in evening classes over 
seven years of age. Two or more school corpo- 
rations may co-operate to establish and maintain 
vocational schools or departments and apportion 
the cost. Elementary agriculture shall be taught 
in the grades in all town and township schools; 
elementary industrial work in the grades in all 
city and town schools, and elementary domestic 
science in the grades in all schools. 

The state board of education is reorganized and 
the governor shall appoint three additional mem- 
bers of the state board of education, who shall be 
“persons actively interested in and of known 
sympathy with vocational education, one of whom 
shall be a representative of employers and one of 
employees,” etc. The addition is that “the board 
shall have all the powers and perform all the du- 
ties now imposed by law on the state board of 
education.” 

A deputy of the state superintendents appointed 
with the advice and approval of the state board of 
education, at a salary and for a term to be fixed 
by the board, shall have direct charge of indus- 
trial and domestic science education. He may also 
serve as an assistant at Purdue University. Un- 
der a scheme to be approved by the state 


board, local school officials administering voca- 
tional schools and departments shall ‘appoint an 
advisory committee representing local trades, in- 
dustries, and occupations,” which shall counsel 
with and advise the school officials. 

Persons in a School corporation without voca- 
tional schools or departments may be trausferred 
to another municipality which has them, if the state 
board will permit such transfer after a considera- 
tion of relevant circumstances. Youths be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen years who 
are regularly employed may be required to at- 
tend “part time” classes, at least five hours per 
week, between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m,, during the 
school term. 

Residents of any county actively interested in 
agriculture, who shall provide $500 to help pay 
the expenses of a county agent, may require the 
county to provide $1,500 a year toward his ex- 
penses and salary, and the state to pay not more 
than $1,000 a year toward one-half of the agent's 
salary. Purdue University is to appoint the 
agent annually, with the approval of the county 
board of education and the state board of edu- 
cation. 

Not more. than thirty counties the first year 
(ending September 30, 1914), and not more than 
sixty counties the second year, shall be entitled 
to state aid. “It shall be the duty of such agent, 
under the supervision of Purdue University, to 
co-operate with farmers’ institutes, farmers’ 
clubs, and other organizations, conduct practical 
farm demonstrations, boys’ and girls’ club and 
contest work, and other movements for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and country life and to 
give advice to farmers on practical farm prob- 
lems, and aid the county superintendent of schools 
and the teachers in giving practical education in 
agriculture and domestic science.” 

The law provides that the state shall “pay an- 
nually to school cities, towns, and townships main- 
taining such schools and departments, an amount 
equal to two-thirds of the sum expended for in- 
struction in vocational and technical subjects, 
authorized and approved by the state board of 
education. Such cost shall consist of the total 
raised by local taxation and expended for the 


teachers of approved vocational and 
technical _ subjects. School cities, towns, 
and townships that have paid _ claims 
for tuition in approved vocational schools 


shall be reimbursed by the state as provided by 
this act, to the extent of one-half of the sums ex- 
pended by such school cities and towns and town- 
ships in payment of such claims.” No explana- 
tion is given of what the foregoing quotation 
means. 

A state levy of one cent on each $100 is made 
for a fund to pay for vocational education as pro- 
vided by this act. 
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Men holding public office should be an example to the boys of our country.— 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels. 
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RELISH AND FUNDAMENTALS 

Education, as generally accepted, means all 
that is involved in study under school direction, 
ending in some cases with the attainment of the 
age that frees the child from compulsory educa- 
tion laws, in others with the end of professional 
studies, and so all the way _ between. 
Ordinarily there are four primary years, 
four elementary years, four high school 
years, four college years, and three or four pro- 
fessional school years. We are not defending 
this conventional classification, which is being 
modified in a few cities, but accept the conven- 
tional scheme of education and consider the first 
four years as primary. From start to finish edu- 
cation u~p.ies, arst, the getting of a relish for edu- 
cation. for school guidance in study. It implies 
a mastery of fundamentals. 

But education itself is the spirit of relish and 
the fundamentals in application for health, 
morals, culture; in efficiency in industrial, social, 
and civic life, and the fruitage of it all in the en- 
joyment.of nature, of other people, and lastly of 
ourselves. 

Relish is not amusement, is not entertainment, 
because both amusement and entertainment are 
ends in themselves and relish is never an end in 
itself, is never for its own sake. 

Relish always has something else in mind. It 
is for the sake of the other thing. Whenever it 
is appreciated for its own sake it loses its relish. 


Physiologically there is a touching off of sensa- . 
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tory nerves, as it were, that prepares one for the 
keen enjoyment of that which is for our good. 

Hunger makes us eat anything and almost, 
literally, everything. It is a passion, it is to re- 
lieve pain or an Overmastering desire. Frequent 
hunger leads inevitably to dyspepsia, the cure for 
which is uniform relish. Prevention is better 
than cure. 

There is no one relish in the culinary art. Salt 
is a relish for potatoes, lemon for fish, horse 
radish and lemon for oysters, while pepper, mus- 
tard, Worcestershire, tabasco, and other relishes 
have appropriate place.. Misplace relishes and 
nothing goes right. From the kindergarten and 
the schools of Sequin, old and new, through the 
fourth grade these fifty-seven varieties of relishes 
and the primary teacher’s skill and art depend 
largely upon their appropriate application to 
grade and to individuals. 

The difference between chefs is principally in 
their application of relishes. A cook to satisfy 
hunger and create dyspepsia can be hired for a 
dollar a day, while a chef who can adjust relishes 
sometimes commands forty or fifty dollars a 
day. So there are girls keeping primary 
schools for a dollar a day, while there are women 
with an income, the size of which no one knows, 
because of the charm they give to the school 
work of little children. 

Fundamentals are never ends in themselves. 

Nothing is fundamental that ends with itself. 

Fundamentals are things upon which you 
build. 

Fundamentals are no more education than is 
relish. They come from two entirely different 
figures of speech. They appeal to distinct classes 
of mind. You build upon fundamentals. 

There are fundamentals in arithmetic, but only 
a small part of arithmetic is fundamental. Ab- 
solute accuracy and reasonable speed in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing reasonable 
numbers, whole and fractional, is fundamental, 
but definitions, explanations, and a vast number 
of the subjects in the arithmetics are not at all 
fundamental. Nothing complex is _ funda- 
mental. 

Fundamentals are next-door neighbors to 
axioms, 

To know that there are 360 degrees in a circle 
is fundamental, but a definition of a circle is not 
fundamental. To know that all the angles on one 
side of a straight line are equal to two right 
angles is fundamental, but to remember the 
demonstration after the fact is permanently in 
mind is not fundamental. 

There are fundamentals in English grammar, but 
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most of the distinctions taught in the elementary 
grades are not fundamental. 

There are fundamentals in geography, but not 
all the facts of geography are fundamental. 

Examinations and tests should never confuse 
fundamentals and their applications. 

When an examination is in fundamentals there 
should be many more than the traditional ten 
questions, and one hundred per cent. should be 
expected in facts and processes. 

When one hundred per cent. is not attained 
especial attention is needed at once with the as- 
sumption that the failure is the teacher’s rather 
than the pupils’. 

With questions in incidentals such as defini- 
tions, explanations, detailed processes, complex 
problems and applications there should be no 
standard per cent. to be attained. There should 
be no ranking or promotion based on such an ex- 
amination. It is primarily a test of the teacher’s 
work rather than the pupils’. 

At the end of the fourth grade the children 
should attain one hundred per cent. in the fun- 
damentals in reading, spelling, number, language, 
nature study, school gardens, playground 
activities, hygiene, ethics, civics, drawing, music, 
agriculture, and several other things. 

INDIANA’S VOCATIONAL LAW 


Indiana has taken a long stride forward edu- 
cationally, as may be seen in the law which we 
give quite fully in another column. It is as dis- 
tinct and heroic an advance in this direction as 
has been made by any state. True, it limits 
its Operation to thirty states this year and to sixty 
states next year, but this puts a keen edge on it, 
and is making counties hustle to raise the $500 
requisite for the acceptance of the state aid. 

This legislation is given heightened efficiency 
by the appointment of Dr. W. F. Book of the 
state university as assistant state superintendent 
in charge of vocational work and Professor Z. M. 
Smith of Purdue University in charge of state 
agricultural work, at’ a salary of $4,250. Mr. 
300k was for some time in the University of Mon- 
tana and Mr. Smith was for five years principal 
of the Danville, Illinois, high school, prior to his 
work in Purdue University. 

The announcement came in connection with the 
recent “Conference on Agriculture and Country 
Life” at Indianapolis, under the guidance of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association agricultural com- 
mittee, Charles L. Goodbar, chairman. The 
present sane paragraph from the address of 
President W. E. Stone of Purdue University gave 
the keynote to the intensely practical delibera- 
tions of the conference : — 

“In our awakened sense of the true situation 
there is a tendency to condemn the schools for 
not having met this problem in advance. I do 
not sympathize with that attitude. The schools 
have not been unmindful of the needs and de- 
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mands for industrial education, but they have 
lacked, until now, the backing of a strong public 
opinion in any move in this direction. Now, 
however, that this opinion, or sentiment, is aroused 
we are utterly amiazed at the almost complete lack 
of any agency or means for vocational training.” 





KNOCKERS’ NONSENSE EXPOSED 

Of all the nonsense of the day nothing is more 
viciously abroad than the whine about the cost of 
schoolbooks, which is always mere noise of the 
knockers. 

By the by here is a good definition of a 
knocker which applies here: “A knocker is a 
thing on the outside which makes a noise in or- 
der to get on the inside.” 

The crusade for the cheapest schoolbooks is a 
crime against the children, the public, and the 
country itself. It is unpatriotic, wasteful, and 
educationally degrading. 

Here is an item worth while bearing upon the 
cost of schoolbooks. Monona County, Lowa, is a 
good fair average county. All the purchases of 
schoolbooks are made through the county 
auditor and by referring to his financial report 
it can be determined exactly what the books 
cost in any given year. 

In some portions of Iowa wolves still abound 
and the county is allowed to pay a bounty for the 
killing of wolves. The same is true of the pocket 
gopher. By referring to the financial report of 
the county auditor of Monona county for the year 
1912 we find the comparative expense of these 
three items to be as follows: Schoolbooks, $1,217; 
wolf bounty, $615; gopher bounty, $1,694. 

This is merely a sample fact as to the inexpen- 
siveness of school books as compared with some 
other phases of life. 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S LATEST PUBLIC 

SERVICE 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has rendered the 
public a notable service at Marquette, Michigan, 
by presenting such overwhelming evidence as to 
his habits in private and social life, that the edi- 
tor and publisher, who, in the heat of the cam- 
paign, styled him in print as having been virtually 
and not infrequently “drunk,” on the witness stand 
and under oath retracted all that he had printed 
on this subject. 

Probably a vast number of people believed the 
statement of the editor to be more or less true. 
Personally we had been told the same story and 
often with such a show of evidence that it was not 
easy to think it to be wholly groundless. 

Colonel Roosevelt has had the reputation of 
saying that men have lied about him, but this time 
he proved it so conclusively that every one who 
has passed it along under his breath must feel 
exceedingly mortified. 

Deliberate lying about men in campaigns is a 
great American sin, It matters not what kind of 
a campaign one is in, if there is any heat in the 
campaign, one side or the other gets in very 
clever and intense lying. A strange feature of it 
is that only one side can make any capital out 
of the same kind of lying. No one hinted that 
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Mr. Taft or Mr. Wilson wasadrunkard. After 
that kind of a campaign had been started on 
Colonel Roosevelt it would have been futile to 
have tried the same trick on them. 

Neither Mr. Taft nor Mr. Wilson would have 
permitted such a story to be circulated about Mr. 
Roosevelt, nor would the managers of either cam- 
paign. It is always done by persons who are 
not supposed to be interested in circulating such 
a falsehood. 

The fact that these lies are concentrated on 
one of the men, and only one, lends color to the 
story, because “where there is so much smoke 
there must be some cause for it.” 

So far as we know Colonel Roosevelt is the 
first prominent public man who has ever gone to 
such trouble and expense to do the public such 
a service when he neither sought money nor re- 
venge. All honor to the man and all praise for 
the way he did it and for the motive that prompted 
him. 

ee ee 
RURAL ORGANIZATION SERVICE 

President Woodrow Wilson’s administration 
will surely be famous for its “Rural Organization 
Service,’ which went into commission on June 1, 
with Dr. Thomas N. Carver of Harvard Uni- 
versity at the head with Dr. Carl W. Thompson 
of Minnesota, who has been making studies in 
that state of rural social and economic conditions, 
and L. H. Goddard, who has been studying farm 
management in Ohio, as assistants. Dr. 
Carver has been holding a number of conferences 
but started the new work on June 1. 

The department announces that the efforts to 
study the farmers’ needs and then meet them 
would fall into three main growths. There will 
be “surveys” to get at the basic facts regarding 
various kinds of organized rural agencies that 
were to have been tried, to discover how and why 
they have failed or why they fre succeeding; 
there will be investigations in certain regional 
units and among certain kinds of agricultural in- 
terests to discover the reasons for existing rural 
conditions, and then certain units of territory will 
be selected in which to make determinations and 
experiments with schemes designed to improve 
the farmer’s financial, physical, and _ social 
condition. Dr. Carver’s writings on Agricultural 
Economics show him to be easily at the head of 
this phase of work. 


Pow ewe 
-__ 


ANTI-DRINK ZONE 

Iowa has already placed a five-mile dry zone 
about its state university and Illinois is probably 
to do the same at this session of the legislature. 
That is all right if it is necessary, but isn’t it an 
impeachment of the university students and pos- 
sibly of the management? If young men, studious 
young men, in the prime of their vigorous man- 
hood, cannot be trusted to keep out of a saloon, 
it is surely an impeachment of such young men. 

If a faculty with only an average of twenty 
young men cannot so instruct, direct, and guide 
them as to keep them out of saloons while under 
their care, what kind of preparation are they giv- 
ing them to resist any temptations when they have 
secured an education? 
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There are universities in which no student can 
be in good standing educationally, who cannot re- 
sist the temptation to drink. Doesn't that look 
sensible ? 

There is one large university that has a rule 
that no student can remain in good standing who 
brings imtoxicating liquor on the campus, “ex- 
ternally or internally.’ There is another univer- 
sity that will not permit students or professors to 
use liquors anywhere. There is no occasion for a 
“dry zone” in either case. 

ee oo oe . 
GOVE ON SUGAR 


Aaron Gove, long-time superintendent of the 
schools of Denver, has been interested in the 
sugar beet industry since retiring from office. 
Naturally he and all other sugar men, cane and 
beet, are much disturbed over the threat of free 
trade in sugar. The Senate has a committee to 
“investigate” all friends of sugar who chance to 
be in Washington. Mr. Gove was in Washington 
and he was summoned to tell what he knows of 
the sugar business as related to United States 
senators. We would have enjoyed seeing the 
committee when Mr. Gove talked at them. He 
could do it to perfection. 

Sry rere tr 


WILSON TO TOPEKA 

Superintendent Henry B. Wilson of Decatur 
goes to Topeka, Kansas, as the successor of Mr. 
Starr, who goes to Fresno, California. Mr. Wil- 
son is one of the eminently successful young men 
in the profession. He “has had unusual success 
in Salem and Franklin, Indiana, and in Decatur. 
He was a man to whom many cities were look- 
ing and it is a compliment to Topeka that he 
chooses to go there. 





HOME GARDEN CLUBS 

There are new features to home gardening 
when worked out in “Home Garden Clubs.” A 
member must be in a public school; he must 
have absolute control for a year of an acre of 
tillable land; he must have a written agreement 
that he is to have all the proceeds of the acre; 
he must have an_ understanding with his 
mother or some one else to take his products at 
the market price. 

(+0 @-@-ee-e 

The article “Attractive Chicago Schools,” 
which appeared in the Journal of May 1, should 
have been credited to the Chicago Evening Post. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young won high honors by 
the frank and heroic way in which she exposed 
the ways that were dark in the speller scandal. 


The normal schools came out of the legisla- 
tures in fine shape with the exception of one 
horrible case. 


It will be no joke hereafter when Roosevelt 
calls a man a liar. 


The peace cause sadly needs Dr. David Starr 
Jordan. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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Comparative Table of State Insurance Systems for Teachers in the United States 
Prepared by W. I. Hamitton, Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Features ComPaRen. | 


1. Membership :— 


(a) Teachers’ within 
public schools. 
(6) Teachers outside 


public schools. 


2. Beneficiaries, 


descriptions of :— 

(a) Age, . 

(4) Service within the | 
State. 


(c) Total service, 


| 
| 
| 


2. Beneficiaries, 


descriptions of— 


Con. 

(d) Character of ser- 
vice. . 

(e) Condition of ben- 
eficiary. 


3. Annuity :— 
(a) Amount of, 


(6) Minimum and 
maximum. 

(c) Method of pay- 
ment, 


4. Support of in- 
surance :— 


! 


} 


} 


(a) By teachers, ‘ 

(6) By State, 

(c) By other re- 
sources. 


5. Management :— 
(a) 
of teachers. 


(4) Representation of 


public. 


6. Risks, protection 


against, of :— 
(a) Old age, 


(4) Disability, 


. With drawal 
equity, ’ 


Representation | 


1903, 1906, 1907. 
New Jersey. 
State Retirement Fund. 





All including county 
znd city superintend- 
ents. 


All in schools sup- 
ported wholly or in 
part by public moneys 


No provision, 
20 years, 


20 years, 


No provision, 


Incapacitated, ° 


60 per cent. of average 
annual salary for 5 
years preceding retire- 
ment. 


$250 to $650, 


Quarterly, . . e 


1. New teachers, 2 per 
cent. of salary. 

2. Old teachers, 2 to 3 
per cent. on a sliding 
scale based on years 
of service. 

3. Maximum assess- 
ment yearly, 
$1,000 in 20 years. 

1. Supplies meeting 
place . 

2. Necessary 
hire and the expenses. 


| 1. Donations, gifts, leg- 
, acies, etc. 
. Interest on 
 fundé. 


invested 


Five members of board 
trustees of the retire- 
ment fund elected from 


clerical | 











the membership in 
annual convention. 
Four members board | 


of trustees of the re- 
tirement fu 

1, The State Superin- 
tendent of Public In- 
struction. 


None, .« ° . 


Involuntary, retirement | 


after 20 years of ser- 
vice in the State for 
disability. 


None, . 


1 Annual! appropriation thereafter, 


N 
The annuities<-$200 


1907. | 
Rhode Island. 


All including a 
and city superinte 
ents. 





All in schools — 

1. Supported wholly 
Or in part by State. | 
2. And controlled by | 
the State. 


60 years, ¢ ‘ ‘ 
1. 26 years, . | 
2.15 years immediately | 


preceding retirement. 


35 years, : ° ° 


Must have a certificate | 
of qualification issued | 


by or under the au- 
thority of the State 
Board of Education. 


No provision, 


None, . 


1. No minimum, . 
2. Maximum one 
Annually, 


None, . ° 


A single appropriation 
of 000. 1 


None, . 


None, . . 


State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Voluntary retirement 
after age of 60, 
years of total service, 
25 years in State, 15 
years immediately pre- 
ceding retirement. 











None, . ° ° . 


None, ‘ . ’ ’ 


1911. 
New York. 


All including superin- 
tendents in cities and 
union free schoo) dis- 
tricts. 


None. 


No requirement, 

15 years for complete 
participation. 

9 years for partial par- 
ticipation 

25 years ted complete 
participation; 15 
years for partial par- 
ticipation, 


No provision. 

No requirement if vol- 
untarily retired after 
25 years. 
Incapacitated if less 
than 25 years of ser- 
vice. 


One-half annual salary. 


No minimum. Maxi- 
mum not over $600. 
Quarterly. 


1 per cent. of salary, 


An amount equal to 
contributions of 
teacher. 


Gifts, legacies, interest 
on invested funds. 


Three appointed 
Commissioner of - 
ucation {! superin- 
tendent of schools, 1 
principal, 1 teacher). 


Commissioner ap- 
points 2. 


Contingent on 25 
of service, 15 in 


ears 
tate. 


| 
| 


Contingent on 15 years | 


of service, 9 in State. 


None, 


1912 
Vermont. 


1913. 
Maine. 





1. (a4) Teachers in pub- 
lic schools and state 
normal schools. 


(4) Union superin- 
tendents. 


2. (a) 60 years 

(4) At least 20 years 
in Vermont. 

(c) Not less than 30 
years, terminated 

old age or in- 

firmity. 

(2) No gresiden. 

(e) Must per- 
} ard retired, 
incapacitated, 
and have paid in 
dues 40 per cent. 
of allowance. 


3. (a)44) One-half 
average salary 
for five years pre- 
ceding retire- 
ment. 


(c) Annually. 


4. (a) To be raised by 
teachers. 


(4) Appropriation | 


annually by State 
to equal amount 
raised by 
teachers, not ex- 
ceeding $10,000. 
(c) Donations, gifts, 
legacies, and by 
teachers. 


5. (a) President of 
Teachers’ RKe- 
tirement Fund 
Association and 
one member 
elected by the 
Association. 


(4) Government 
Superintend ent 
of Public 





In- | 


struction and | 


State Treasurer. 


6. (a2) None unless in- 
capacitated for 
further service 
after age 60. 


(6) Permanent re- 
tirement for dis- 
ability-see2 
above. 


7. None. 


Ip Virginia piovisicns aie pede for ipvoluptasy setinemepi ict Gisatih 


TE, —Underx the Maryland system, not inc)uded jn thjs tabje, beneficiaries mys; be sixty years old, wventy-five years in service, and 
~are paid from State treasury. 
yolyntary after twenty-five 


4 


1. (a) All except super- 
intendents. 

(4) Schools supported 
wholly or at least 
three-fifths by 
state or town ap- 
propriation an 
under public man- 
agement and con- 
trol. 


2. (a) 60 years 
(4) 20 years 
(c) 35 years for com- 
Se participation; 
years and 25 
years for partial 
participation. 
(d) Holder of state 
teacher’s certificate. 
(e) No provision. 


3. (2) $250 for 35 years 


service; $200 for 
30 years; $150 for 
25 years. 

(4) Flat rate~see 


above. 


(c) Quarterly. 


4. (a) None. 


(4) Annual foemceet 
tion of $256,000, 


(c) None. 


5. (a) None. 


(6) State Superin 
tendent Public 
Schools. 


6. (a) Retirement, either 
pe ai or com- 
raul so: after e 
Bo 30. 30 or 55 
years of total ser- 
vice, 20 years in 
state including 6 
years immediately 
preceding. 
(4) None. 


7. None. 


incapacitated 


aiter imepty years, and 


The maximum annuity is 8500. Sypport of insurance, one per cent. of salary. State contributes £5,'00 yearly when needed, 
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“A GUIDE .TO THE MONTESSORI METHOD”* 


The above-named book was written by an enthusiastic 
American disciple of Madame Montessori. 

The author having been trained im the pedagogy of 
Dewey and Thorndike, and having spent over a year in 
the study .of the Montessori system, both through her 
writings and through personal instruction, has attempted 
to set forth the underlying psychological principles and 
the spirit of this mew system. This book is well worth 
the careful perusal of everyone who is interested in the 
development of pedagogy. It is in many ways more 
persuasive than Madame Montessori’s own book, “The 
Montessori Method.” This is due in part to the fact 
that the point of view is more American and in part to 
the evident reading into the Montessori method by 
Miss Stevens of pedagogy which she has gained from 
quite other sources, and which tis 
American readers. 


more familiar to 
The author seems, in a vague way, 
comscious of this, for she says: “We find either ex- 
pressed or implied in the Montessori theory of educa- 
tion Rousseau’s belief m individual training without the 
extreme isolation suggested by ‘Emile’ or that complete 
return to nature as a teacher which he advocated. In 
it is the unifying principle of Froebel and his theory of 
self-activity freed from his symbolism and erroneous 
ideas of geometric analysis; the sense training of Pesta- 
lozzi as a basis for higher thought processes and not 
for formal discipline; the apperceptive ideas of Herbart 
combined with the doctrine of effort; the Bergsonian 
belief in intuition; the Fichtian conception of will; and 
the Emersonian idea of freedom limited by law. Be- 
cause all these ideas have stood the test of her long 
years of experience in her vision of truth she is a prag- 
matist as well as an idealist. She hitches her wagon to 
a star, her conception of truth has grown out of a prac- 
tical application of theory to life.” 

The stronger and the weaker phases of the Mon- 
tessori theory are clearly and _ enthusiastically pre- 
sented. The former deals with the development of the 
child physically, mentally, and spiritually through help- 
ful and congenial activities, and is treated under such 
titles as “Liberty Through Disciplined Activity and In- 
dependence,” “Self-discipline Through Obedience,” and 
“Physical Education.” The weaker phases appear in 
the advocacy of inducing the child to master the tech- 
nique of reading and writing by the age of seven years. 
The author says: “If the technique of number and 
familiarity with the four processes—the tables and so on 
—has been gained, the way is clear for problem work 
involving simple geometric and algebraic ideas. Geog- 
raphy, history, modern languages, and Latin, if desired, 
can be begun earhier and have more time allotted to 
them than is now possible.” 

To many of us it has seerhed desirable to have much 
of this work come later rather than earlier in the child’s 
development. 

The tendency of modern pedagogy has been to enrich 
the life of the child by experiences appropriate to his 
threefold development. In order to do this it has 
seemed desinable more and more to subordinate and de- 
fer the technique of the “Three R’s.” 

This book, like that of Madame Montessori, seems 
to mingle the elements of the old formal drill pedagogy 
and the new child development pedagogy. The thought- 
ful reader is likely to find much to commend and much 
to question. The book as a whole is stimulating and in- 
teresting. 


W. A. Baldwin, 
Principal Hyannis (Mass.) Normal School 


— 


*By Ellen Yale Steyens, Frederick A, Stokes Company, 


ew York 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
[Editorial in Cincinnati Times-Star, May 24, 1913.] 
The action of a committee of the board of edu- 

cation in recommending a ten per cent. increase 
in the salaries of teachers is a step in the right 
direction. 

There are no more potent agents in the general 
uplift of a community than the men and women 
who devote their lives to storing the mind and 
moulding the character of the city’s children. The 
knowledge they impart is not, as a rule, stimulat- 
ing to the teacher, and they come in contact 
with a variety of youthful temperament that 
makes their task more difficult. The wage of teach- 
ers should be not only commensurate with their 
manner of life, but should yield asurplus by which 
they may fortify themselves against the inevitable 
years when earning capacity will have waned. 

To all of us the teachers of our youth are 
pleasant memories. Perhaps you remember ta 
certain woman who, twenty-five years ago, was 
one of the younger teachers of our public schools. 
She possessed the best sort of beauty, the kind 
that suggests the home. She was patient with 
your dullness and your childish foibles. Every 
quality that would have made her a devoted 
mother was given unstintingly to her charges. 

For some reason she did not marry. Her soli- 
tary figure as she walks to-day from her school- 
room arouses a spirit of protest in one of her 
former pupils. Her life is with the ever-changing 
brood of the classroom. But her face has the 
old sweetness, and there is the same light of hu- 
man kindness in her eyes. Only her partially 
gray hair seems to have marked the passing 
years. 

Hers is a life of consecration to the children of 
other women. She gives of all she has, and with- 
out expected recompense at ambition’s hands. To 
her and to the women she typifies the increase in 
salary comes as but partial payment of a great 
moral debt. 


— +0 0-0-0. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN ARITHMETIC 


Assistant Superintendent Bauer of New Orleans 
has made a good test of the pupils’ ability in 


arithmetic, in the fundamental processes and in 
reasoning. 
Among the definite conclusions was the fact 


that boys were decidedly more efficient than the 
girls, that they are almost a year in advance of 
them in this branch, 

Another well demonstrated fact is that in this 
regard it makes no difference whether the tests 
are in co-educational schools or in segregated. If 
there is any advantage it is to the boys in co-edu- 
cational schools. The girls were scored the 
same in both classes of schools, or 3.9, while the 
boys scored 5.3 in co-educational schools, and 4.8 
in segregated schools. 


19° 9-2-9" — 





P. H. S., Michigay: The Journaj is a live educational 
publicatiog, and 1 gould not very well get along with 
put it eves during, the summer moxths. 
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HANGING UP TESTING CORN 


Testing seed corn is now almost universally ap- 
preciated as a necessity and the “rag doll” scheme 
is so simple as to make the process easy enough 
for any one to utilize. We have spoken of this 
quite fully in these columns. It involves no ex- 
pense and not much time. It reduces both to the 
minimum. 

The only difficulty in testing corn now is the 
care of the ears whose kernels are in the “rag 
doll.” 

The mice are the enemies of the farmer who 
raises corn and of both farmer and school boys 
while testing corn. The hanging of corn scientifi- 
cally is the simplest thing imaginable. Two boys 
can hang up ten ears as fast as they can pack wood. 

In the accompanying illustration, for the use of 
which we are indebted to Bert Ball, secretary of 
the Council Grain Exchange, Chicago, shows how 











\) 
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HANGING UP TESTING CORN 


simple a process it is to hang up corn where mice 
cannot harm it. 

Cut a piece of binding twine ten or twelve feet 
long, tie the ends, and double as shown in cut. 
After first ear is placed in string at the floor, the 
left hand is passed through the strings held in the 
right hand, crossing the twine over the ear on the 
floor. Place second ear in crossed twine over 
first ear and withdraw leit hand. This movement 
crosses twine again and it is ready to receive the 
third ear, etc. 





> 


O+-+ 

SWIVEL WINDOWS 
The swivel window seems to have won its was 
and bids fair to supplant the old-time long-time 
window. Opening a window at top or bottom is 
now out-of-date. Open the window from top to 
bottom, making a veritable open-air room, is now 
scientifically accepted and demanded. The won- 
der is that the world has never had anyone with 
wit or wisdom enough to think of that for several 
hundred years. 
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RURAL COOK COUNTY’S LEADERSHIP 


(Continued from page 696.) 





The children ask all sorts of questions. When 
the teacher cannot answer, and often she can- 
not, she asks the most intelligent school director, 
and if he cannot answer he telephones or calls 
upon the superintendent’s office, and if there is 
no help there, then Mr. Holden’s office or the 
State Agricultural College at Champaign is called 
on for knowledge that is needed. 

IMPORTANT BY-PRODUCT. 

An important by-product of all this is that the 
children ask the questions of the teacher rather 
than the reverse; that the answer is not to be had 
by turning to the book, but the teacher has to do 
a lot of observing and thinking for herself, and 
often a child will see or think more quickly than 
the teacher. There is real learning on the part 
of children and teacher. There is nothing me- 
chanical about it, nothing artificial. It is always 
the real thing. 


ACREAGE CLUBS VS. CORN CLUBS 
One highly important outcome of all this is the 
organization of acreage clubs instead of corn clubs. 


Each member of an acreage club must sign a 
blank form agreeing to plant and take the best 
care he knows how of an acre. He also tells to 
what he intends to plant it. The father must 
sign an agreement to give his boy for the season 
an acre of good land, and also agrees in writing 
hat the boy or girl may have for his own use the 
entire product of the acre. The mother usually, 
or some trader, agrees to take the crop at the 
market price. 


THERE ARE NO PRIZES 

In order to interest all children who are old 
enough to maintain the interest and to have the 
rivalry with himself and not with others, Mr. To- 
bin gives no prizes. But credits are given in 
school work for whatever is done on the acre. 

PROJECTED EFFICIENCY. 

While Superintendent Tobin, his assistant, 
James W. Calley, and Mr. Holden have confined 
their activities along this line to six demonstra- 
tion rural schools, and while the work has been 
a-going only fifteen weeks, there are many live 
schemes all over the county. 

From one school all of the big boys came over 
to one of these schools to see how it was done. 

In another district the boys grouped together 
and are raising three acres of corn, for 
which they already have a market; and the 
boys and girls are raising two acres of tomatoes. 

In Morgan Park the boys got together, sought 
advice of B. S. Pickett, 
state university, took an all-to-pieces 


sweet 


state pomologist of the 
and out-ot 
commission apple orchard and are putting it in 
first class condition. 
Achievement is in 
Boys and girls seek scientific knowledge and put 


the air in Cook county. 


it in action. 
AUXILIARY CLUBS 
In Morgan Park and in other centres there are 
auxiliary clubs of adults who stand behind the 
school boys and girls, and when needed finance 








- 
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their schemes." The community works with the 
young—people of the school. This. gives the 
noblest kind of “co-operation of all the people for 
all the children,” which is another slogan of Cook 
county. 


ACHIEVEMENT CLUBS. 


While ardently devoted to the six demonstra- 
tion rural schools, Mr. Tobin and Mr. Calley have 
started for all schools in the county “ a department 
of youth achievement,” with President Woodrow 
Wilson’s famous sentence as their slogan:— 


“ACHIEVEMENT HAS COME TO BE THE ONLY 
REAL PATENT OF NOBILITY IN THE 
MODERN WORLD.” 

Each achievement club is called “Enterprise 
number ” In the enrollment blank, of which 
one copy is kept by the teacher and one filed in 
the office of the county superintendent, is this 
sentence: “I will take part in the affairs of the 
club and will endeavor to do my part in making 
our undertaking a success.” 





REGULAR SCHOOL WORK. 


All school work is much better done when boys 
and girls have a zest for school life, no matter 
how it is secured. 

There is better attention to everything. 

All observation is closer. 

Directions are listened to and followed more 
carefully. 

Number work is more exact. 

Oral language is much improved. 

Written language work is greatly improved. 

At every point pupils tell what they have done, 
how they did it, and the results. 

I have read a large number of the reports that 
were sent into the county superintendent's office. 
They are all good. The following is a good 
sample of rural school composition work:— 


OUR GERMINATION BOXES. 

{By Gladvs Andree, Palos District.] 

The day Mr. Tobin came to our school he asked 
some of the boys to make some germination boxes and 
have them at school the next day, as Mr. Haley was 
coming out to test some corn in that way. That night 
Harold Lund and_ Richard McClaughry' each 
made a germination They made them thirty- 
two inches long and thirty inches wide. 
The next day when the boys brought them to school, 
Miss McClaughry thought that two would not be 
enough, so some boys made another one out of the 
piano box. That morning, before Mr. Haley came, 
Cecilia Lucas and Maxwell May made three germina- 
tion cloths. They made them the dimension of the 
boxes and made two into fifty, two and half inch squares 
and one into sixty, two and one half inch squares. 
If they had made the whole cloth into squares there 
would be one hundred squares and would test one 
hundred ears of corn of about one bushel. That morn- 
ing which was April 9, 1913, some boys brought some 
corn. Petie Lucas brought thirty ears, Albert and 
Henry Busch each brought ten ears, and Gerald Wel- 
bourn ten ears of corn. Pansie Powers and Caroline 
Madlung, who brought their corn the day before and 
was not tested. had theirs tested in the germination 
boxes. Some corn we had at school was also tested. 
Mr. Haley came on the 10.40 train and then went to 
Miss McClaughry’s house for lunch. After lunch Mr. 


box. 
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McClaughry brought him to our school, Then Mr. 
Haley and the boys dampened the sawdust in a tub which 
we borrowed from a lady who lived near the _ school- 
house. Then they put it into the germination boxes 
and packed nt down solidly. Then they put the germi- 
nation cloths smoothly upon the sawdust. The boxes 
were put on the desks in the front of the room. Mr. 
Haley then divided the children into ten groups, each 
group consisting of three children. There was a cap- 
tain and two helpers. It was a very rainy day, so there 
were not very many children in the primary room. Miss 
McMahon and her children came into our room. The 
children sat on little chairs and watched us and Miss 
McMahon helped us. Mr. Haley distributed the corn 
to the children and then they labeled the ears of corn. 
We did not label them as we did at the Clubhouse be- 
cause we did not have the tags, but we wrote it all on a 
stiff piece of paper and stuck a nail through it and put 
the nail through the cob. After that they put the corn 
into the germination boxes. They put six kernels in 
each square. When the corn was all in the boxes they 
laid a damp cloth over the kernels of corn. On the 
cloth they put more sawdust and then covered it with 
some bags. The boys then put the boxes in a corner 
of our school room where nothing could happen to it. 

We opened the boxes April 30. We intended to open 
it sooner but on account of Mr. Haley’s illness he could 
not come out. When he died we felt very sad because 
we had to open the test he helped to put in. We opened 
it in our school room and the test proved out to be just 
as we had hoped it to turn out. There were a few ears 
to be discarded. After we opened it we _ scored it. 
On the paper was written the name of the owner of the 
corn, the names of the captain and helpers, the name 
of the teacher and school and the record of the corn. 
We scored it such, if all the sprouts were good we 
marked it strong, if the sprouts were weak we marked 
it weak, and if two kernels were dead it was marked 
dead. The corn was then returned to the owners and 
the record was also sent. 

My opinion is that the germination box is the best 
tester. Our experience at school has certainly proved 
so because it proved better than the rag doll. If I was 
ever testing corn for any farmer I would test it in a 
germination box. 

————— 


WHAT EDUCATION MEANS TO SOME PEOPLE 


For the older mountain child we can foresee, 
when educated, years of satisfaction, usefulness, 
and prominence, and for the vounger_ there 
seems to be no pinnacle of success beyond his 
reach. And when industrial training and literary 
culture have vied as to which can equip him best, 
when he has become master of the vineyard, lord 
of the field and forest, alchemist of the hidden 
gold beneath his feet; when golden grain rustles 
in his valleys, prophetic of a plenteous harvest, 
and ripened fruits sway in the boughs on his hill- 
side, telling of skill and prosperity, when he has 
redeemed every barren and rocky hillside and 
transformed them into such fertility that fruit and 
grain and fattened flock flourish abundantly over 
his land, then he, who was so long deprived, will 
open the treasures of his storehouse to develop 
the world’s youth, and will turn again to the Muses 
who first enticed him—poetry and oratory, and as 
poet , litterateur, and statesman will lead the world 
along a higher plane of thought and endeavor.— 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Superintendent, 
Rowan County, Kentucky. 
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A NEW ENGLAND SITUATION 

A correspondent in close touch with the educational 
affairs of Norwood, Mass., sends the following:— 

The town’s attitude toward a free evening school has 
again vacillated, as was indicated by the appropriation 
of $3,000 for the purpose at the recent regular spring 
town meeting. Next school year will be the second 
year since 1908 when the town has maintained through- 
out the winter a free evening school. There are over 
thirty nationalities represented in the town’s population. 

Such a signal victory proves of great value to those 
persons who have charge of registering the town’s voters. 
One of the pupils at the evening school in 1910-1911, a 
stalwart Lithuanian, once spoke of his great surprise at 
finding that on his arrival in the United States he could 
not at once become a citizen and share in the task of 
governing the community where he dwelt. In training 
such a person for citizenship the evening school is of 
inestimable value. 

The action of the town occurred at a meeting that 
voted down an appropriation for the most up-to-date 
fire apparatus, and not long ago a similar meeting voted 
down an appropriation of $500 for ten free band con- 
certs. Evidently the voters are determined that the 
schoolhouses shall not be, every evening, as idle as p in 
pneumonia or b in debt, as a local writer once pointed 
out. The present attitude seems to lend support to the 
statement, recently made by a Philadelphia Latin 
teacher who was reared and trained in New England, 
that in that section every one is constantly tryimg ‘to 
learn something or make his neighbor do so, whereas 
in Philadelphia every one aims for his neighbor’s com- 
fort and his own. News of Philadelphia's purpose to 
start six new high schools shows that city’s present aim 
to be knowledge as well as comfort. 

Respectfully, 
Horace B. Dean, 
Philadelphia. 
May 20, 1913. 


0@+4>+@-4>-0+-+O+ 
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A CORRECTION 





A. E. Winship, 
Journal of Edueation, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Winship: The Journal of Education for 
May 31 had a short article called “An Expert Doubter,” 
in which I am quoted as saying something about the 
Manhattan Trade School as teaching girls the tailoring 
trade, and training them for the sweat shop. A de- 
nial of this statement attributed to me was given sev- 
eral months ago in the newspapers. ‘ 

Evidently your Journal, usually so accurate in its 
news gathering, got hold of the original newspaper 
article, but did not see the denial. It would hardly 
seem probable that I would cast refiéctions in a pub- 
lie speech upon a vocational school in this state which 
is operating under a section of the education law which 
it is my privilege to administrate. 

Very truly yours 
A. D. Dean, 
Chief, Division of Vocational Schools, 
Albany, New York. 
-0-@ -0-@-0-@ 0 - 


J. A. M., Ohio: I would not be without the Journal 
of Education. It seems to me that you are making 
every number better than the preceding one. I am 
always looking forward with anxious interest for the 
next number. 


B. E. T., New York: I find the Journal of Education 
the best that has been brought to my notice. This is 
the beginning of the third year of my subscription and 
there are so many good points in it that I am only now 
able to begin to appreciate them. Each copy seems to 
contain things even more gratifying than the preced- 
ing copies. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. The Poetic Portion Versified. 
With an introductory essay advancing new views, and 
explanatory notes. By Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 
6 Beacom Street, Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 


tent 245 pp. (4%x6%.) Price, $1.25: by mail, 
It has been the privilege of few men to serve the 


public as nobly in as many ways as has Colone! Homer 
B. Sprague, Ph. D. He began life’s work early, and at 
an advanced age is doimg highly important literary 
work. He,was a gallant leader in the Civil war, was @ 
state normal school principal in Connecticut, a city 
normal school principal in Boston, the head of a 
woman’s college, president of a state university, and 
professor in different institutions, and always and every- 
where devoted to letters and to the uplifting of human- 
ity. It is eminently fitting that in later life he should 
give the world this fascinating literary study of one of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. The editor's aim 
has been to popularize for the average reader the finest 
literary creation of Semitic genius. The editor gives us 
a new version, a more faithful translation, aiming to 
show the parallelisms of thought and expression, yet to 
preserve the poetical beauty of the epic. Avoiding the 
bondage of rhyme, he adopts the stately iambic metre, 
with rare deviations to make sound reproduce sense. 
As far as possible a concise literal translation is given; 
but some euphemisms replace expressions that offend 
delicacy. An introductory essay advances the theories 
that the Book of Job is an allegory of man’s past, 
present, and future, and that the main obiect of the dis- 
cussion between Job and his three “fniends” was the 
refutation of the too prevalent hard-and-fast doctrine of 
the Old Testament that worldly prosperity measures 
merit. It accounts for Job’s inconsistencies by the fact, 
often overlooked, that at times his unparalleled suffer- 
ings affected his reason, paroxysms of the wildest frenzy 
alternating with lucid intervals of perfect sweetness and 
light. The explanatory motes are very numerous, yet 
stated with the utmost conciseness upon almost every 
disputed point. They stimulate rather than supersede 
thought. The work is adapted to private study, but is 
especially fitted for use in schools, Bible classes, and 
colleges. i 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF MENTAL DE- 

FECTIVES. By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph. D., di- 

rector of the psychological clinic, School of Educa- 

tion, University of Pittsburgh. Baltimore: Warwick 

& York. Cloth. 155 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In this, the seventh of the series of Educational Psy- 
chology Monographs, Dr. Wallin presents the results 
of a systematic critical study of the Binet-Simon scale 
when applied to a colony of more than three hundred 
epileptics. These children resemble more the typical 
laggard ‘of the public schools than the typical feeble- 
munded child, and they require special educational treat- 
ment. Their mental status. must be understood by 
schoolmen. And Dr. Wallin’s study shows them just 
how the Bimet-Simon scale is available. He brings out 
the imperfections of the scale, but he does not believe 
that the reconstruction and perfection of the tests 
should be allowed to conflict with the continued use of 
the 1908 scale according tto prescribed standard condi- 
tions. Especially valuable for all teachers is his fourth 
chapter,—“A Practical Guide for the Administration ot 
the Binet-Simon Scale for Measuring Intelligence.” 


CICERO COMPOSITION. By Harry F. Scott and 
Charles H. Van Tuyl, instructors in the University of 
Chicago high school. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co. Paper. 106 pp. 

A book of this kind, giving briefly a summary of the 
principal points in Latin grammar, is most valuable to 
the beginner in the study of Cicero. In translation and 
composition of Latin it is mecessary for the student to 
have a good idea of the regular usages of the language 
and of the idioms which commonly occur. Cicero 
more than any other Latin author is used as a basis of 
correct style. By reading over the pages of this little 
book one obtains in a short time a good idea of Latin 
style in general. But a more detailed study of the book 
is necessary, if one wishes to gain proficiency in trams- 
lating or emulating the style of Cicero. Every rule 
given seems to be absolutely essential even to the be- 
ginner, and yet all of the rudiments of the language are 
included. By devoting more than one-half of the man- 
ual to the treatment of the verb the author emphasizes, 
as it should be emphasized, the importance of the verb. 
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When one has mastered the verb in Latin, he has over- 
come the chief difficulty im the study of the language. 
The different uses of the genitive, dative, accusative, and 
ablative, some of which are difficult for us to under- 
stand, are given in brief form and admirably illustrated. 
The exercises contained in each chapter show well the 
different uses which they are supposed to _ illustrate. 
The exercises which constitute the second part of the 
book are based directly on different parts of Cicero, 
and furnish abundant opportunity for practice, at the 
same time making the student familiar with the subject 
matter contained in the works of Cicero. A well- 
chosen vocabulary adds to the excellence of the work. 
Throughout the book it has been the constant aim of 
the author to lead the pupil to acquire a working 
knowledge of Latin grammar, so that he may rely some- 
what upon himself and less upon the teacher. 





COMPOSITION PLANNING. By John B. Opdycke 
of the New York High School of Commerce. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 344 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

The art of composition is not easily acquired by many. 
Too frequently it is only stumbled upon, and only infre- 
quently does such a method meet with success. Com- 
position to be worth while is worthy of patient and even 
laborious study. As a guide to such an accomplishment 
as good writing this work has great merit. Nothing 
of the many plans that may be adopted to facilitate cor- 
rect and attractive composition has this author's keen 
eye overlooked. He treats of the Running Plan, the 
Paragraph Plan, the Letter Plan, the Narrative Plan, 
the Dramatic Plan, and many others, pointir~ out care- 
fully their respective features, and estimating the value 
of each. All writers will not follow the same plan, but 
they must all have some plan to become effective. The 
exercises that accompany his text are exceedingly well 
chosen, revealing distinctly the features of the respec- 
tive plans described. Following his own predilections as 
to which plan he thay select for his composition work, 
the student cannot fail of beimg greatly assisted by the 
sane and illuminative instructions which the author fur- 
nishes him in this valuable work. 





THE DICKENS YEAR BOOK. Compiled by Lois 
E. Prentiss ‘and Gertrude C. Spaulding. Chicago: A. 


C. McClurg & Co. Paper boards. 12mo. 160 pp. 
Price, $1.00, met. 
“Oh, rare Charles Dickens! You found us well; but 


‘you left us Weller.” And this collection of the best in 
Dickens, arranged in diary form, is a gracious and help- 
ful thought as seen in the work of these compilers. 
Where there is so much that ts good in such an au- 
thor as Dickens, such a plethora of experiences and 
sayings that one never tires of in perusing or quoting, 
it is not the easiest task to select, any more than to 
choose a handful of the most perfect daisies in a field 
that is full of them. But in these selections our joint- 
authors are to be congratulated. There is not one of 
them that one could have wished omitted. To get some 
rich, sane thought from Dickens on the morning of 
every day in the year is a mental appetizer that makes 
for good nature throughout the hours. Hence we cor- 
dially welcome, as will others, just such a book as this. 
It also is happily illustrated by Dan S. Groesbeck. 





STORIES 
Bardeen of 


OF THE SCHOOLROOM. By C. W. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Published by the author. 
Cloth. 12mo. 250 pp. Price, $1.23. 

Stanley \ Hall thinks and speaks’ of Mr. Bardeen as 
“the storyswriter of American education.” And _ this 
last book from his facile pen goes far to sustain Mr. 
Hall's estimate of him. In this new book we have eight 
school stories of commanding interest, that will make 
sure appeal to young fellows in whose arteries 


their 
runs the pure red blood of youth. he author’s style is 


entrancing, as well as the selection out of his large 
repertoire of his subject matter. It seems almost in- 
vidious to select any one of the thrilling stories as the 


best of the octave, but one cannot hide his fondness for 
“The Block Y”—a story of the football field, wherein 
Haskell lays out a big and brutal centre named Liver- 
more, who aimed to maim his opponents, but who met 
his match in Haskell. It is worth the price of the book 
to get the thrill of this story alone. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD TELL. YOUR BOY. By 
Edmund Thomas, with an introduction by A. E. Win- 
ship. New York: The Platt & Peck Co. Cloth. 131 
pp. (4x6.) Price, 50 cents, net 
Here is a book that is genuinely heroic, clean in every 
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sentence, noble in spirit, reliable in statement, optimis- 
tic in tone. This is an exceedingly rare combination 
for a book of this class, and yet this book is even more 
significant than such a statement suggests. There is 
enough on each phase of the subject and never too 
much. The opening chapter portrays the horrors of the 
life of boy and man who had no adequate warning, who 
went the way of private error until he suffered for all 
time the evil consequences, physically, mentally, so- 
cially, and industrially, of a vicious start in life. It 
useless to put forth mock modesty as an excuse for 
neglect. There is nothing holier in life than to help a 
boy to be virtuous as boy and man. This book is such 
a message, has such a mission. 


SCHOOL DANCES. By 
New York: G. Schirmer. 
Company. Small folio. 
These dances are arranged for the first three grades 

of school, and include examples of the polka, gavotte, 

schottische, mazurka, etc. In connection with the music 
directions are given for the various forms and move- 
ments about the room. This will be good to use 
primary schools where dances are accepted.as part of 
the physical training. 


Gilbert 


Music 


Ballou 
Boston 


Mervin 
Boston: 


OLD CHINA AND YOUNG AMERICA. By Mrs. 
Sarah Pike Conger. Chicago: F. G. Browne & Co 
Paper boards. 12mo. 160 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 


Mrs. Conger is well known as the author of “Letters 
from China,” a volume covering her interesting experi- 
ences in Peking. As the wife of the Minister to China, 
Mrs. Conger had unusual opportunity to come very 
close to the Chinese people, and she enjoyed the inti- 
mate personal friendship of the Empress Dowager her- 
self. In this book she presents some pretty sidelights 
on things Chinese, and also offers some little 
on America, strongly patriotic and uplifting. While 
adapted for children, the book has a message for older 
readers, and will especially appeal to teachers and par- 
ents. 


Stories 


$0 © -0-H-0- o-0- 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER READING 


Problems of Educational 
Readjustment 


By Davip SNEDDEN 
Some of Commissioner Snedden’s most notable 
addresses and essays on crucial educational prob- 
lems involved in the better adaptation of our insti- 
tutions to the needs of the people. $1.50, net. 
Postpaid. 


Industrial Education 
its Problems, Methods and Dangers 
By Atvert H. LEAKE 
A study and criticism of the opportunities pro- 
vided for the education of the artisan. It deals 
entirely with that large percentage of the population 


which receives all its education in the elementary 
school. (Ready in June.) 


The Home School 
By Apa W. TrowpripGe 


This book describes a most interesting and highly 
significant experiment which has been conducted in 
the Providence school system in the past two years. 
It presents a new kind of training in domestic sci- 
ence that promises large results. Rtrerstde Educa- 
tional Monographs. G0 cents, net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
Tae AS, AAPOR Bera? ot 


solicited from school authorities 
tm every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions should 
ee short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
— than Friday preceding date of 
ue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JUNE. 
18-20: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Parkersburg: R. 


Murray, Williamson, sec’y. 


24-26: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
Breakers Hote), Cedar Point; Miss Mar- 
garet Sutherland, Columbus, president. 


24-27: Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Avnapolis; Hugh W. Caldwell, Chesapeake 
City, sec’y. 


June 30-July 1, 2, 2: Catholic Education As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La.; Rev. Francis 
W. Howard, 1651 E. Main St., Columbus, 
O., secretary -general. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; . W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


810: Minnesota State Music Teachers’ Af- 
sociation, Duluth; Heinrich Hoeval, Minne- 
apolis, president. 


AUGUST. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 3 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


~ 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
FITCHBURG. Superintendent Jo- 


‘ seph G. Edgerly, dean of Massachu- 


setts school superintendents, was re- 
elected this year. and his salary in- 
creased from $3,000 to $3,500. The 
advance was made, despite the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Edgerly in open meet- 
ing that it be left at its present fig- 
ure. Mr. Edgerly is seventy-three 
years old, and had prepared to pre- 
sent a statement of withdrawal at the 
meeting at which he was re-elected .to 
serve his thirty-ninth year as super- 
intendent. 


BROOKLINE. Winfred C. Akers, 
for the last ten years principal of the 
New Britain, Conn., high school, 
was elected to succeed Principal 
George P. Hitchcock of the Brook- 
line high school, who has accepted a 
vice-chairmanship at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Akers 1s a 
native of Andover, Maine, and pre- 
pared for college at Kent’s Hill. He 
was graduated irom Wesleyan Col- 
lege in the class of 1893. He has 
aught in Quincey and Somerville, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I. He 
was high school principal in Holyoke, 
Mass., for four years. 


MARBLEHEAD. 


+ 


Marblehead is 


» have a new $125,000. high school 
building of red brick with artificial 
stone trimmings, with a front of 150 
feet and a depth of eighty-five feet. 


BOSTON. At a meetin: 


a 
< FICC Lie 


state board of education June 13. 
Robert O. Small, superintendent of 
schools, Beverly, was elected deputy 
commissioner for vocational educa- 
tion, and Mrs. Eva W. White, shead 
of the Elizabeth Peabody house; was 
elected agent of the board. Mr, 
Small is one of the most progressive 
superintendents in the state. He has 
a wide range of experience as a su- 
perintendent, and at Beverly Has 
Piven special attention to the promo- 
tion of vocational education. The 
Beverly Industrial school has con- 
tinued to develop steadily during the 
time of his administration. Mr. Small 
was one of the first superintendents 
to undertake a survey of the need of 
agricultural instruction, but prelim}- 
nary plans were dropped because of 
the act of the legislature providing 
for the Essex County Agricultural 
school. As. a result of his experi- 
ence as an administrator of voca- 
tional education and his study of the 
various problems connected there- 
with. Mr. Small possesses excellent 
qualifications for dealing with that 
field. Mr. Small graduated © from 
Bowdoin College in the year 1896, and 
has since taken post-graduate work 
at Hyannis summer school and at 
Clark University. He was a teacher 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
California for five years. From 1903 
to 1910 he was superintendent — at 
Graiton; since 1910, at Beverly. Mr. 
Small is a young.man, has had a va- 
riety of practical experience in the 
offices of contractors and _ builders 
and in electric lighting work. Since 
the reorganization of the board of 
education in 1909, when the board 
took over the functions formerlv be- 
longing to the commission on indus- 
trial education, there has been a great 
increase in the scope of the work un- 
der the supervision and administra- 
tion of the board. Recent legisla- 
tures have called for many special re- 
ports on various phases of education 
which require the making of investi- 
gations. The increase in the number 
of industrial schools and the attend- 
ance thereon have increased the su- 
pervisory duties of the agents of the 
board of education. The orgamiza- 
tion of the office staff under the com- 
missioner of education and the two 
deputies has been modified to meet 
new needs as they have arisen. The 
department of vocational education, 
of which Deputy Commissioner Small 
will be the head, now presents four 
distinct divisions or fields of activity 
according ito the type of vocational 
education which it is designed to pro- 
mote and supervise. The first divi- 
sion embraces the day and evening 
industrial schools for boys, estab- 
lished under the provisions of Chap- 
ter 471 of the Acts of 1911, and is in 
the immediate charge of Agent 
Charles R. Allen. The second divi- 
sion, in charge of Agent Rufus W. 
Stimson, embraces the state-aided 
agricultural schools, also established 
under the same act, as well as county 
agricultural schools organized under 
special acts. The third division deals 
with girls’ vocational education in the 
trades and household arts, including 
in addition to the schools established 
under the provisions of the above act, 
a large number of others now being 
organized in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Chapter 106 of the Acts of 
1912. During the forthcoming year 
this division will be in charge of Mrs. 
Eva W. White, now head worker of 
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the ‘Elizabeth Peabody house. “Mrs. 
White was graduated from Simmons 
College an 1907 with the degree of 
B. S., and pursued post-graduate 
work in the University of Wisconsin 
the following year. Since 1908 she 
has been connected with settlement 
and industrial work in the city of 
Boston. During the past year she 
has devoted considerable time, as 
special agent of the board of educa- 
tion, to the inspection of girls’ indus- 
trial schools under the supervision of 
the board. The probable passage of 
a continuation school law by the 
present legislature, opening ¢he way 
for the establishment of part-time 
and continuation schools in towns 
and cities, with financial assistance 
from the commonwealth, renders 
necessary an additional division for 
the promotion and supervision of 
such education on behalf of the state. 
It is expected that the next legisla- 
ture will give the board the necessary 
finaheial assistancé wherewith ‘to be- 
gin the work of training teachers for 
vocational schools. In the field of 
industrial education the lack of 
trained teachers and directors is.at 
Present. the most serious obstacle to 
the further development of satisfac- 
tory schools of this type. 

The death of Leonard B. Marshall, 
supervisor of music in this city, in 
May, removed from life a man of ex- 
ceptional usefulness. His father, 
Leonard Marshall, was a leader 
among music teachers and writers for 
half a century, and Leonard B. Mar- 
shall has been highly efficient in 
teaching and leadership for forty 
years. 

CONNECTICUT. 

: A well-organized movement is on 
foot to unify all school reports in 
Connecticut and make school report- 
mg much more promotive of  effi- 
ciency. Superintendent W. A. 
Wheatley of Middletown has devised 
and published one of the best sys- 
tems, with adequate blanks, for se- 
curing actual results. There is a 
card for each grade and for each 
half year in the high schoo! through 
which the most definite results are 
recorded, regarding nativity, par- 
entage, and language of pupils. A 
card provides for material which re- 
veals how many pupils in each grade 
and in each half year of the high 
school are above normal age, and the 
percentage above mormal age. A 
card provides for explicit record of 
the causes which lead the children to 
leave school before the completion 
of the full course in the public 
school. A card provides for all data 
for each grade, for every pupil who 
failed to make his grade. By means 
of these cards a superintendent can 
deal intelligently with the various 
problems which present themselves. 
This system is already in use in 
Middletown and is under considera- 
tion in other cities of the state. 

NEW HAVEN. Frank Lawrence 
Glynn, who had such great success 
with the trade school work in 
sridgeport, is getting a similar 
school under way in New Haven. In 
the Boardman building he will have 
a schoo! altogether distinct from the 
high school. Part-time co-operative 
courses, day and evening, are among 
the features of Director Glynn’s pro- 
gram. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. The Syracuse moral 
education committee, of which Pro- 
fessor Horace A. Eaton, Syracuse 
University, is president, assisted by 
the Harvard Club, John D. Pennock, 
president, arranged a course of fif- 
teen visual lessons in morals im the 
public schools. They were given by 
Milton Fairchild, director of instruc- 


‘ thon, National Institution for Moral 


Instruction, Baltimore. This is a 
continuation of the work done last 
year. Assignments last year were 
chiefly in the high schools, but this 
year the work was in the grammar 
schools on the topics, “What I Am 
Going to Do When I Am Grown 
Up” and “What People Think About 
Boys’ Fights.” The Work was au- 
thorized by the board of education, 
under the supervision of Superintend- 
ent P. M. Hughes, and paid for by 
the committee and the Harvard Club. 

TROY. Under the direction of 
William C. Smith plans are being 
formulated for most thorough voca- 
tional courses for both boys and girls 
at the new Central school. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

LOCK HAVEN. To control 
cigarette smoking and to censor 
moving-picture shows are the two 
objects of a co-operative plan 
formed by the Parent-teacher Circle 
and the Civie Club in Lock Haven. 

LEBANON. It is planned to 
transform the vacant lots in Leb- 
anon ito flourishing gardens 
through the aid of schoolboys. One 
hundred and eighty-nine boys _be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen 
are gardeners this year. 





NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. Hon. Calvin N. 
Kendall, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, has been homored with the 
degree of LL. D. by the New York 
University. 

ATLANTIC CITY. The National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
adopted a resolution recommending 
the estalishment of vocational 
schools for the study of mercantile 


methods, or the introduction into 
public schools of studies relating to 
industrial and business affairs, “in or- 
der that the fundamental questions of 
commerce may be fully understood 
by the younger gemeration,” at their 
convention here this month. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Speaking of 
Cleveland industrial schools, Super- 
intendent J. M. H. Frederick says: 
“There are industrial schools in 
Cleveland, no two of which can be 
said to be exactly alike. These seem 
to be justifying their existence. 
Boys and girls who have become dis- 
couraged because they were three 
or four years behind their proper 
grades have, in many instances, been 
encouraged by training along iIn- 
dustrial lines to take a new interest 
in their academic studies. Ina 
number of cases pupils have gone 
from these schools to high school 
and are doing creditable work. 

“In our two technical high schools 
there is a variety of work offered. 
The courses in domestic science and 
art and applied art all lead to effi- 
ciency. By this I mean the ability 
to earn a living. The same is true 
of the shop work and the printing 
department. We are establishing 
something which seems to be rather 
unique at our West Technical High 
School in the way of an agricultural 
department. The keen and rapidly 
growing interest on the part of the 
urban population to get back to the 
land where each may be able to 
earn an independent living seems to 
justify this department. Many of 
our teachers are taking courses in 
agriculture; some because they are 
interested in horticulture and agri- 
culture on their own account, and 
others because they see through this 
study the best possible way of learn- 
ing to teach nature-study success- 
fully. In this school we have estab- 
lished a restaurant as a part of the 
domestic science department. This 
department is self-supporting, and 
affords pupils an opportunity to 
study cookery in a practical way.” 


A practical course in infant hy- 
giene was inaugurated during the 
chosing days of the Cleveland school 
year. Florence Girtz, fourteen years 
old, who had obtained Edward 
Parsch, eight months old, for the ex- 
periment, undressed the baby. After 
the instructor had washed his eyes, 
nose, and ears, other pupils bathed 
his body. Then Lorna Booth, four- 
teen, dried anu nowdered him and 
put him to bed. He demonstrated 
the value of infant hygiene by going 
to sleep at once. 

TOLEDO. Toledo’s $750,000 high 
school building was appropriately 
dedicated June 6, as a memorial to 
Jessup W. Scott. The handsome 
building, surrounded by more than a 
city block of terraces, is a fine speci- 
men of modern and practical school 
architecture. It is modified English 
Gothic in design, and is of dark 
reddish-brown paving brick, adorned 
with terra-cotta trimmings, on a 
substantial framework of reinforced 
concrete. The building is entirely 
lighted from the outside. The build- 
ing has a frontage on Collingwood 
avenue of 380 feet, and each of the 
two end wings is 210 feet deep. 
The school will be equipped to ac- 
commodate 1,150 students. 





MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. There is something 
startling in the educational activities 
of the city. There are to be four 
eight-room additions, or thirty-two 
rooms, in September; three new ele- 


mentary buildings, one of sixteen 
rooms and one of eighteen rooms, or 
thirty-four rooms; a new manual 


training building costing $125,000: a 
$450,000 ‘thigh school building. Within 
the next year there are plans for 
seven more elementary school build- 
ings and another high school. In all 
more than two million dollars will 
go into school buildings in 1913 and 
1914. The continuation school idea 
ts getting a fine hold of the people 
in school and out. Department 
stores and factories have arranged t 
help the school authorities in many 
ways. Three hundred girls have 
been availing themselves of the 
new opportunities. Fourteen of the 
great industrial establishments have 
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entered heartily mto the plans of 
Superintendent C. E. Chadsey. More 
than 300 young men have already 
availed themselves of these opportu- 


nities. An elementary _ technical 
school for the seventh and_ eighth 
grades in a sixteen-room building is 
one of the most motable achieve- 
ments. 
ILLINOIS. 
Cook county has fifteen high 


schools outside of Chicago, with an 
annual expenditure for maintenance 
of nearly a million dollars. 


CHICAGO. A central commer- 
cial high school building, located in 
the downtown territory and to be 
used also as headquarters for the 
board of education, may be erected 
if present plans are carried out. 


SPRINGFIELD. The testimony 
of Superintendent Ella Flagg Young 
before the Senate Welfare Com- 
‘mission in the matter of vocational 
schools was so thorough and to the 
‘point that the commission will be 
able to cut short its work on the 
study of the relation between im- 
morality and low-wages by at least 
six months, according to Lieutenant- 
(Governor O’Hara. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


YANKTON. Yankton College 
rejoices over a generous gift for its 
endowment fund; Dr. A. J. Abbott 
of Bon Homme county gave $15,000. 
This gift, foliowing closely on the 
gift of $5,000 by E. wv. Clark of 
Oberlin, Ohio, greatly encourages 
the friends who are trying to raise 
$150.000 to comply with the offer of 
James J. Hill of $50,000. Mr. Abbott 
said in making this gift: “What the 
country needs is more good men and 
an institution like Yankton College 
is what we have to look to for pro- 
ducing such men—men of all around 
training—moral, intellectual, and 
physical with the main emphasis on 
the moral.”’ 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. The summer 
schools are already going full swing, 
‘both grammar and high, with an en- 
rollment of more than 1,600, which 
will probably reach 2,000 before the 
six-weeks’ session is over. Type- 
writing, stenography, mechanical 
drawing, English, and gas engines 
are among the most popular courses, 


Each pupil is allowed to take from 
one to three subjects. Through a 
practical manner of instruction, 
mainly individual, students may finish 


a winter's term of work in six weeks 
and receive full credit for a regular 
term. 

The attendance at the Social Centre 
meetines in Kansas City last winter 
was 56,996, according to a report of 
J. O. Stutsman of the board of pub- 
lic welfare. Forty-two public schools 
and two churches were used for the 


meetings, which Mr. Stutsman calls 
the work of Americanizing Ameri- 
cans. The meetings served to in- 


struct whole neighborhoods on civic 
affairs, health questions, and prob- 
lems of government. 
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sound 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Summer Session of 





Menomonie, Wisconsin 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 28 TO AUGUST 29, 1913 


Manual Arts Courses 
General P: 1© ood, oa 
Drawing - - oo 
Metal Work - > ae 
Wood Work - - 12 
Unclassified - bs 8 


First class accommodations in dormitories for women. 


Household Arts Courses 
General - - - 3 
Domestic Art - - 8 
Food and Cookery - 6 
Applied Science - 5 

For illustrated catalog giving detailed 


L. D. HARVEY, President, Stout Institute 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal) in 

formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





plant to its fullest capacity. They 
are, briefly stated: School buildings 
should be made neighborhood cen- 
tres, a place for the parents of chil- 
dren to meet, entertain themselves, 
and discuss all problems. 

The schoolyard should be a pup- 
lic playground and should be utilized 
to its fullest capacity for neighbor- 
hood needs. 

To make the whole citizen the cul- 
tural element must be maintained 
along with the vocational idea—the 
vocational has been too much lack- 


ing. 
The work of the schools must 
adapt itself to the needs of every- 


day life and prepare the child to live 
in a wide-awake America. 

Every grade school should carry a 
vocational curriculum in the last two 
grades—at present we have this only 
in the Lathrop school, a building set 
aside for this work. 

Continuation schools in the sum- 
mer should be such as to provide for 
all lines so that any backward pupil 
might catch up in work who has 
failed in the regular winter work. 

The passage of the two-million- 
dollar school bond issue has made 
possible the erection of nine new 
school buildings, the completion of 
four mew buildings, and the building 
of additions to two other schools 
where improvement is needed ur- 
gently. é 


—_——— 


INDIANA. 


CONNERSVILLE. Senior day 
at the Connersville high school, E. L. 
Rickert, superintendent, was cele- 
brated with a pageant depicting the 
founding of Conners Trading Post 
and the history of Connersville from 
1873 to 1913. The production was re- 
markably well done, and was the best 
sort of field day activity imaginable. 


COLUMBUS. Forty members of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Club of 
the Columbus high school set a hen 
in May. Many of the settings of 


SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


& a examination of persons wishing 
to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education for the 
position of Superintendent of Schools, in ac- 
cordance with —— 216, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, July land 2,1913. For fur- 
ther information. write to Commissioner of 
Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1913 


will open for its nineteenth year on 
JULY 1, 1913 


One hundred and seventy courses in aca- 
demic and professional subjects will be given. 
Special courses by experts in the depart- 
ments of Education, Manual Arts, Music, Do- 
mestic Art, Home Economics and Physical 
Training. Eight courses in the Education of 
Defectives. rofessional courses in Law 
Accounting and Finance. Excellent oppor- 


tunity for graduate work. For information 
address 





JAMES E. LOUGH, Director. 
New York University, Washington square 
New York City. 


KEENE, N. H. 


Normal School. Strong Faculty. 
stuay things more than books. 
tice facilities in New England. Fine green 
house. Kindergarten. Rural Model School. 
ee PE, Manual Arts emphasized. 
Household Arts Cottage fer training Super- 
visors. Tuition Free. Catalog. 
WALLACE E. MASON, 


Principal 


School of Expression 
Summer terms: Boston, July and August 
Asheville, N.C.. July; Chicago, Auguot. V vice. 
reading, speaking. Personal work four and a 
half hours a day for teachers, lawyers and 


reachers. 12 courses. 34th year o Oc 
er2d. Address . —- 


Dr. 8. 8 CURRY, Litt. D., President, 
Copley Square, Hoston, Mass. 

S TATK NUMMAL SUMUUL, Gridg. 
water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 

A. C. Beyden,. M. A. 





Pupils 
Best prac- 











TATE NORMAL 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie 
man, Principal. 
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‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ness; address, “The Duty of the 
Ht rn nor Be School to Arouse a Sense of Respon- 
9 7 BOSTON sibility in the Home,” Franklin B. 

The S cac ers gencies 2a PARK ST. Dyér, superintendent of schools, Bos- 
. Bled. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave ton, Mass.; address, “The Co-opera- 

Now York, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. fey, Cal, ‘Bigg tion of the Home with the School,” 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col,, 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal. 343 Douglas Bide yy. yin DP Higgins, president of 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. the Massachusetts board of National 

THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY enerem of Rioters. sod Porent- 

120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ye es eee re Oreesyer, 

An agency for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and -\lass. Jepattment meetings,  ele- 
for the future. Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JamMESLER LOVE, mentary department, Miss Edith L. 


L 


formerly of Harvard University. Barber, president, Worcester, Mass.; 


bitious Teachers wil! not remain in the same position for next year at no increase in salary, but yy és baeet ee Cea ) a Lu- 

1 Am with am “Agency instead. ‘Why? Because an Agency knows of many vacancies that a candi- pe fa 2A. ickerman, Concord, N. 3 
—< conld oft »ssibly know aboutthrough his efforts alone ; and superintendents and school efficialscon- “Desirable Revision in the Pe lagogy 
sn ‘the Sn for teachers because thev understand the sic se a information concerning a of Primarv Reading,” H. A. Brown 
sae, . j : i TOW is the time to REGISTER. : ¥ . ; * : “hg 
than the candidate has himself. ~N¢ “rj “nt of schools olebrook 
candidate TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. A.W. Houman, Manager. SUPET ntendent of schools, Colebr é k, 
THE STATES } N. H.; secondary department, Josiah 
MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager W. Taylor, president, state nspector 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY iss: fnscance eetiithea We 


, liam Orr, deputy commissioner 
r-tw ; e. 2 “oC 1 
Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experienc education, Massachusetts: indies 
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Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON Representation in School Manage- me se 
ment,” Miss Catharine M. McGinley, rs 
orchester, Mass izgh school: “The "na tO 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. seca hype idee 2 Aer |’ High 
urpose ol! chica Hig A ’ 
The C:achers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England School,” W.EE) Déoley. ptincival of L ee 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ne ete eve Technical high school, Fall River. ae 
Established 1885. _ eepnone ney: ™'* Mass. Wednesday evening, July 2. 
ooo eer mien si address, “Professional Co- yperation,” r 
J * — CON ns — 1 Hon. Henry C. Morrison, superin- <a 
i coos were high-priced samples given MADIS N. ~~ Wisconsin» Norma tendent of public instruction. New ae 
by the breeders of fancy chickens in scho te viey asking of the legislature Hampshire; address, “The Campfire Se ee 
Bartholomew county, where C. E. of 1913 the following appropriations: Gils.” De) Eietlede Bi Gatick creas. <i 
Talkington is superintendent, to stim- A one-fourth mill “3 which will dent, the Campfire Girls, New York pes, 
ulate interest in the andustry. The yield probably $710,000. An annual Thursday morning, July 3—Address, ‘ 


‘lub is taking up poultry raising 1n 4 = appropriation of $200,000 a year for 
ecientific way. W. G. Kitchen of the three years for buildings. An ap- 
Cici , - io. . 2 “> e an 

high school faculty took a speci@! propriation of $100,000 a year tor 


“Present Viewpoints of the Kinder- 
garten,” Miss Lucy Wheelock, Kin- 
dergarten Training school. Boston. 


course in poultry raising at Purdue three years to begin a systematic Mass.: address, “Music in Elem ntary <e 
University. He has charge ot om plan of building dormitories for and Secondary Schools,” Albert Ed- 

club. Monthly meetings are held. women at the several schools. mund Brown, Normal school, Lowell, 

Fach méniber‘has, agreed to give Mass.; addfess, “Social Education in P 


twenty-five cents to a fund that will MENOMONIE. A record class 

be used to ‘buy la prizefor the best to be graduated from a school of ; 

chickens raised by any club"member domestic science and manual training Department meetings, department of 

this year. — was turned out at the tenth annual superintendence, Superintendent F. 
KANSAS. 


COMMER CEES a ot ut aaatnee H. Beede. president, New } 
last week,—234 students ‘in the grat- C " ~ be fate, ¢ , 
r he — , i ; ~onn.; address, “Recent Criticisms 
TOPEKA. H. B. Wilson, who uating class hailed from all over the ‘ 
. ty + - ° ° = 
served so eminently as superintenc Middle West,. Canada, New England, 


High Schools,’ Miss Lotta A. Clark 
Charlestown, Mass., 


ugn sci 


the Schools from the Star 








‘ a@ Layman,” Frank A. Fitzpatrick 
yre than > a) am, é ° (ZPacrickK, 
ent at Decatur, Ill., mse < oo oe and the Far West. Boston. ‘Mass: sddrese. “Art ‘os 
sve vears s pe elected superin- e <7 —_ a? ap oe 
five years, has _ » of $4.200 + Teaching.” Miss Katherine 7 
tendent here at a salary of 34,-00. , ' 


- New Haven Normal sch . nn.: 
seeds C Starr, who has oe ee eri dy. 
He succeeds C. C. Star dsitie 4, 8, sand A. I. I. PROGRAM address (subject to be announced), 
accepted the superintendency at Wiovd Vex Gabon “gest tea 
acc pt alif To velcanis rightly feel M ya » Jenks, pureau oO ead iT mn, 
Fresno, Call. o P of the “big Bethlehem, July 1-4 Washington, D. C.; department of in- 
that they Have Aliddle West.” be : dustrial and vocational education, W ; 
schoolmen of the Middle t. Tuesday morning, July 1—Solo, E. Mason, president, principal Keene 
: “CS Albert Edmund Brown, Lowell Nor- Normal school, N. H.: address. “An 
TCCANCIN mal school; addresses of welcome, [Introduction to the Tr: le School.” 
: ONSIN. ou - “ . Ps {I aque T t CiT€ ad¢é i 
W ate “h hief truant Hon. S. K. Felker, governor of New Miss Florence E. Leadbetter. prine- 
MILWAL KEE. The yeanatee an- liampshire; Hon. Henry C. Mor- pal of Trade School for Girls, Bos 
otheer ot Milwaukee Sey Chil rison, superintendent of public in- ton, Mass.: address. “Some Ph 
nounced to the principals: _, struction, New Hampshire; Fred D. Industrial Education.” William 


"r 











7 Villia 
o eealiy om Ss - : : r { l ; am =. 
dren can not be legally grey 4? - Lewis. cnairman ot board of select- Crawford. principal ot In iustrial 
school in order to assist in the ae men, Bethlehem, N. H.; responses, School for Bovs. Boston. Mass.: ad 
‘ . i > ) o . + r = >< ° . 
work. while washing is being done, Superintendent F. H. Beede, New dress. “Ti ul f Agricultur 


° 1e 11Ulé i 
1 " alla . . . —~ y . + . , e 99 
to take care of smaller children, or Haven, Conn., vice-president Ameri- Club Work in New England.” O. A 


for other work, during school time. can Institute of Instruction; Hon Morton, state agent, Massachusetts 
Neither _ principals, teachers, mor Walter E. Ranger, commissioner x Thursday evening, July 3, address, 
truant ofhcers are empowered to public schools, Rhode Island; presi- “Mechanical Drill as a Means to In- 
grant dispensations for exemption dent's address, Charles T. C. Whit- tellectual Fre edom.” Professor A 


es. sn 


from the requirements ol the school comb; address, ‘“‘Moral Training in Duncan Yocum. University f / 
attendance law. It is, of course, NOt the Public Schools,” Professor E. H. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; address | 


expected that school authorities will Sneath, Yale University, New Haven, “Some Problems in Increasing | 

be harsh or unreasonable with refer- Conn.; business meeting of board oi Efficiency of Education,” Hon. David 
ence to occasional absences tor these = directors. Tuesday afternoon, July 1, Snedden, commissioner of educati n, 

purposes when such absences are informal reception at the town hall at Massachusetts. te 
necessary, but in..any case where 4 o'clock. Tuesday evening, July 1, Friday evening, July 4—Joint ses- a 
such absences recur or are frequent, address, “Who Has a Better sion with American School Peace % 
or where there is reason to suspect Chance?” Miss Lillian B. Sage, Wash- League: “The Ethics of War and € 


that the excuse given is a subterfuge, ington Irving high school, New Ethics of Peace.” Profess 


I 
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prmcipals should bring the matter ork; address, “Training Men tor Van Ness Myers, College Hill, 110; 
‘t onee to the attention of the chief Business as a Pr tessional Career illustrated lecture, “One Hundred 
truant officer. « While avoiding un- President L. H. Murlin, Boston U: Years of Peace,” James L. Tryon, 
reasonable harshness, it is better to. versity. _Secretary of Massachusetts Peace So- 


see that every case is attended to.” Wednesday morning, July 2—Busi- ‘ ciety. 
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Nebraska Educational Association 
Officers 
NORTH NEBRASKA. 
President, Superintendent Charles 
A. Mohrman, Neligh; vice-president, 
Superintendent J. J. Malone, Hum- 
phrey; secretary, County Superin- 
tendent Minnie B. Miller, O'Neill; 
treasurer, County Superintendent N. 


, A. Housel, Madison. 


CENTRAL NEBRASKA. 


President, Superintendent C. M. 
Barr, Hastings; vice-president, Su- 
perintendent S. H. Martin, Broken 
Bow; secretary, Countv Superin- 
tendent Alice Jennett, Geneva. 


EAST CENTRAL NEBRASKA. 
President, County Superintendent 
F. J. Vogitance, Schuyler; vice- 
president, County Superintendent 
Mrs. E. B. Williams, Wahoo; secre- 
tary, Miss Elizabeth Shaffer, Dayid 
City; treasurer, Superintendent C. 
N. Walton, Wahoo; executive com- 
mittee, County Superintendent J. M. 
Matzen, Fremont, and Professor A. 
Soitly, Fremont Normal College. 


NORTHWEST NEBRASKA. 


President, Superintendent 5S. E. 
Malls, Chadron; vice-president, Su- 
perintendent H. Clare Welker, Gor- 
don; secretary, County Superintend- 
ent Mary J. Fenske, Harrison; 
treasurer, Superintendent C. P. Kel- 
ley, Rushville. 


SOUTHEASTERN WN EBRASKA. 


President, Superintendent J. A. 
Woodard, Havelock; vice-president, 
Jessie Pyrtle, county superintendent, 
Gage county; secretary, Buelah 
Rader, Jansen; treasurer, Principal 
J. Gilbert, Pawnee City; executive 
committee, B. E. Dill, Wilber, W. N. 
Delzell. 


WEST CENTRAL NEBRASKA. 


President, Superintendent P. M. 
Whitehead, Gothenburg; vice-presi- 
dent, Superintendent C. E. Benson, 
Lexington; secretary, Miss Gertrude 
Baker, Gothenburg: treasurer, Su- 
perintendent J. A. True, Cozad. 


NORTH PLATTE VALLEY. 


President, Superintendent W. J. 
Braham, Sidney; vice-president- 
treasurer, Principal C. A. Anderson, 
Alliance; secretary, County Super- 
intendent Edith M. Stark, Cheyenne 
county. 


SOUTHWEST NEBRASKA. 

President, Superintendent J. T. An- 
Jerson, Alma; vice-president, Superin- 
tendent Charlies L. Anderson, Oxford; 
fecretary, Miss Hanna Anderson, Hol- 
dredge; treasurer, Superintendent C. L. 
Anderson, Trenton; member of execu- 
tive committee, Superintendent E. M. 
Short, Beaver City 
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Out of the Mouths of Babes 


Little Eda was learning to sew. 








famma she said, “I wish you 
would please thread this needle for 
me. Every time I get the thread 
near the eve it winks.” 

Little Dot had asked a lot of ques- 
tions, and her father was growing im- 
patient. Finally he -protested: “Oh, 
Dot, 1 can’t answer half your ques- 
che 

now you can’t, papa,” she re- 


plied; “but I want to find ont which 


can answer.”—Chicago News. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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LA GELY due to your efforts that I have secured the position in mathematics in the 
Oneonta High School and lam very much pleased indeed. Kindly accept my 

thanks,’ writes an Oneonta graduate of five years’ experience who is just graduating from 
Columbia University with a mathematics major. She has been registered with us since her 
| baggeoe memes at Oneonta and we had placed YOUR that when the superintendent at Oneonta 
er twice and knew her record well so wrote us that he needed a mathematics 





teacher te fill the place of his present teacher whom we had just placed at Watertown we 
felt we could with confidence send a special delivery letter .aying that this young woman 
We telegraphed her at the tame 
time to apply and a few days later the superintendent wrote us that 


he was forwarding the centracts and thanked us for our successful EFFORTS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE ¥ RE W 7 BR TEACHERS 
2 I 2 M B I NG. CH 


was a superior candidate for the position. 





i 4 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2ieauces to Colleges, 


and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
ee ete REIGN of instruction; recommends good Schools te parents. Call om 
0 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2! User scar, now Yort, Est. 1889. 
short notice for high pate positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


hone. No advance 








PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure itions ees $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buii . Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utab, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4i.Scmct. Boiting, Been 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for supesior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidater. Services free toschoo!l officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re~- 
rear Interestin y oe about the business side of your oaboanien. Sent free. Westerm 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 














623S0. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, lil. 





TEACHERS’ «.- Madison, Wisconsin ++ Tent® 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ** Yea? 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. . 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone, 
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} NO SERVICE! NO SUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi- 
public institution today. You know this to 

be true and consequently you know that if 

M. C. S. had not rendered a peculiarly 
EFFICIENT SERVICE it could by no 

*@ means have attained its present high stand- 
ing in the community. The uniform suc- 
~eess of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. 
Why not attend the successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. » 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the 


training of commercial teachers. 
BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Even- 


ing School any Tuesday. 





MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“*Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








intentional) discrimination. 
particularly in the industries. 








poses. 


in solving problems which lead nowhere. 





with the materials studied. 







terial, wages, estimating, etc. 















useful information. 


6 BEACON STREET, 





Any mathematics to be classed as ‘‘industrial’ 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


Paa doilsetion of all of our mithsm tical energies into the highway of business is an unfair (though un- 

Processes fundamentally mathematical play a part in most walks of life, 
But industrial vocations are so numerous and varied that there has been 
justifiable hesitation about using the mathematics of any particular trade for general educational pur 


WHAT KIND OF WORK CONTAINING THE INDUSTRIAL 
ELEMENT ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN USING? 


The author of “Simple Problems in Industrial Arithmetic’ 


the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational efficiency depends 
and these operations and processes must find constant application in the doing of useful things, 


utilizing the most available material, 


A 


June 19, 1913 
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Combine Business With Pleasure 
Attend the 


National Education 


Association 
Salt Lake City, July 7th to 11th 


Take a delightful trip through the wonderfully 
scenic Rocky Mountains to the great Salt Lake. 


Five days to be enjoyed in convention with 
your co-educators from all parts of the country. 


Numerous side trips to be taken from Salt Lake 
City—sightseeing, to Saltair Beach, or into the 
mountains close at hand; to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park (only a few hours distant) or to any 
one of the many interesting Pacific Coast 
cities for an extended trip, if this is desired. 


Low Round Trip Fares 


will be in effect to Salt Lake City during the 
summer months, offering liberal return limits, 
favorable. stopover privileges, and variable 
scenic routes to choose from. 








Write today for full particulars, including fares 
from your home station, dates of sale, complete illus- 
trated literature, etc., to your nearest ticket agent 
or addre s 





Chicago and 
i North Western Ry. 


].E, BRITTAIN, Gen’! Agt. 
300 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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believes it is such work as will emphasize 


must bring the pupil into the closest possible contact 
First-hand measurements must furnish the basis for mathematical computation 
whenever possible, the measurement and interpretation of scale drawings being next in value. 
deal with such practical things as the economical cutting up of materials, 
Strength and econemy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of ma- 


In Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


the lessons are worked out with the intention of 
constructive processes, furnishing opportunity for making first-hand measurements, 
preting simple diagrams, furnishing drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time giving some 


SINGLE COPIES 30 CENTS, POSTPAID 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


not 


We must 
methods of eombining for 


emphasizing 
drawing and inter- 
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